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TO PETER FORCE, ESQ. 

president of the national institute. 
Sir: — 

As this small memoir has grown out of the request 
the Institute did me the honour to make at our late 
meeting, to prepare a correct Topographical Map of the 
Valley of the Sacramento, I beg leave to dedicate it to 
you, and to trust that the revival of the Institute may be 
attended with all the success that was fondly antici- 
pated and desired by its founders. • 

With sincere regard and esteem, 

I am, with great respect. 

Your ob't Serv't, 

CHARLES WILKES. 
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This memoir on CaUfornia and Oregon has been pre- 
pared at the suggestion of many friends, and from a 
desire to satisfy the numerous applications that have 
been made to me for information respecting the former. 

The inforqaation has been mainly, derived from the 
materials gathered by me whilst the Exploring Expedition 
was on the north-west coast, and much of it from actual 
examinations and surveys, made by parties fitted out for 
the exploration of those two territories, which have since 
become portions of the United States, and are now claim- 
ing the almost undivided attention of the public mind. 
When writing the narrative, much information was laid 
aside which wanted interest before these two territories 
became portions of the public domain. 

As there will be no official opportunity ofiered for 
^ving these to the pubUc, and as many, and indeed 
most of the material facts would otherwise be lost, 1 
have therefore collected them in this memoir. I have 
also made some extracts from the volumes of the gen- 
tlemen composing the Scientific Corps that have been 
published; but owing to the limited number of copies 
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printed by the government, I hope this memoir may 
call additional attention to the services rendered by 
them, as well as those performed by the Expedition. 

For descriptions of part3 of the country not visited by 
the Expedition, I am indebted to the official reports of 
Lieutenant-Colonels Emory and Fremont, and also to 
Father de Smets, of the Society^f Jesus, who, whilst 
attending to his duties as a missionary among the Indian 
tribes on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, obtained a 
large amount of geographical information, -whicii he 
kindly placed at my disposal. 

This; publication is made, with the hope that it may 
give that infolrmatio^ which will be useful in legislation* 
as Well ^s to those Who intend emigrating to Galifomia: 



CHARLES WILKES. 



Washington, February 1, 1849. 
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WESTERN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL SKETCH. 

Thb general features of Western America are well known, 
even from our earliest maps, so far as regards the trending of 
its great mountain-ranges; but Physical Geography now de- 
mands closer and more attentive observations; and it is readily 
perceived that the mountain-ranges afibrd but a very imperfect 
idea of the face of the country* or of the causes that tend to 
influence its capabilities for the support of man or the advance- 
ment of his civilization. A more unerring guide to a thorough 
knowledge of a country a,nd its resources is the water-courses; 
these are but narrow threads in reality, when compared with 
the extent of country they pass through, and occupy more space 
on our maps than they do in nature ; but by their number, 
length, and distances apart, some judgment may be formed of 
the extent of mountains and their altitude; they give an oppor- 
tunity .of judging of the surface of a country and its general 
level. 

Under this view I have been endeavouring, for some time past, 
to perfect the maps of the western part of North America, 
which are now offered with this memoir ; and by an inspection 
of that of Oregon, it cannot but be perceived how peculiar the 
contortions, extensions; and courses of its great streams are^ 
and how well they illustrate the views given above ; and I think 
it will be readily admitted, even on cursory examination, how 
much more the character of a country is illustrated by its 
water-courses than by its mountain-ranges, even as prominent 
as the latter are in Western North America. With water- 
courses correctly represented, we can find no difficulty in esti- 
mating the width of mountain-ranges, which oa our maps repre-* 
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14 GENERAL SKETCH. 

sent nearly perpendicular walls ; and a very tolerable idea may 
be formed of their slopes and water-shed, and the capacity of 
the neighbouring country for intercommunication. Under this 
view of the subject I shall, in the general description of the 
country, begin with the water-courses, great rivers, and lakes. 
By examinmg the maps of Calif(M*nia and Oregon, it will 
be perceived that all the great rivers have their sources be- 
tween 4^ and 52^ of north latitude, and lOg"" and US'" of west 
longitude. This is notonly true in regard to the great rivers 
that flow to the west and seek the Pacific, but holds equally good 
with those that have their courses to the south, east, and north, 
diseteirging their Waters into the gul& of California and Mexico, 
the Northern Atlantic and- the Arctic Oceans; this fact informs 
•us at once that the highest part of the continent of North Ame- 
rica is situated within the above limits, in a line N. N. W. and 
& S.E.; and that the breadth of this dividing range can no- 
where exceed the distance between the sources of the magnifi- 
•cent rivers, some of which are 1000 miles in length. This area, 
of about 12,000 square miles, may with propriety be denomi- 
nated the apex of the water-shed of North America, west of 
the Mississippi, for it vrill be found that the Columbia and Fra- 
zer's rivers, with their numerous branches, have their sources 
^n it on the west ; the Colorado, Rio del Norte, and Arkansas 
On the South ; the Platte, Yellow Stone, and Missouri on the 
east; the Saskatchawan on the north-east; and the Athabasca 
on the north. 

The lengths of the rivers show the general fall of the coun- 
try through which they pass, for it is evident to all that the 
descent from an elevation through a short line, will be more 
precipitous than the longer one; this is well ascertained to be 
the case from the explorationis that have been made, which lead 
ps to the same conclusion as the length of the water-courses 
do, that the country on the east side of the Rocky Mountains has 
a more gentle acclivity than the western side: in the one case the 
distance is 1400 miles, while in the other it is but half that extent. 
This formation is naturally to be expected on the east, for the 
rivers all tend to the same main trunk without an exception ; but 
on the west, we find anoitialieisr in systemsr of rivers; though of 
smaller magnitude and inferior length : these make us acquainted 
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with the &et that other ranged cf moutitaihs mast exi^Viirhdse 
wal^t'sbecb lie principally towardS'^he Pacific, and which exert 
a great ioflaence upon the country, as to its capabilities for the 
uses and wants of man. ' 

There i£i one great peculiarity in the rivers which flow to the 
w.est ; they add little, if: aaythi^, to the fertilizing qualities of 
the soil, from their coarse being through extensive volcanic 
tracts of country, and, for the greater part of the distahcci 
below the general level c^ the c(mntry ; their banks have as yet 
undergone little or na deoompoeitioB. 

Many of these streams flow in. dire<^Iy opposite directions on 
the same water-shed, «some towards each other, and othe^ 
again in a contrary direction f from which it may be reMily in- 
ferred, that there is a great variety of slopes ond levels^ which 
point out the ranges, ridges, and plains that ihfluence and 
cause these anomalies. By inspecting the map of California, 
it at 'oBoe strikes us as remiifcrkable, that over such an extent 
of coimtry as is embraced by the centre, there should be such 
an evident deficiency of streams^ leaving lis at once to infer that 
it is a high table-land ; on closer inspection, we perc^eive that 
the few small streams tend towards each other, and conclude 
from this fact, that it is depressed in the centre ; and from the 
absence of streams of any length flowing from the mountains 
that surround it On all sides, that they have a bold and rugged 
acclivity^ On the other hand, we would be led to think, 
from the appearance of the mountain streams on the opposite 
sides, that they not only have a less precipitous slope, but that 
there is a great difference in elevation of the two plains through 
v^hich these streams take their course. 

The results that must follow to a region hemmed in on all 
sides by high mountains which intercept the moisture and the 
winds of the ocean, as to climate, is evident. The " Great 
Basin'* of California is thus situated : the winds that rea(^h it, 
in whatever direction they come from, must pass over high 
ranges, and from this cause the entire space is cut off from the 
fertilizing efiects which other and more favoured lands enjoy. 
The " Great Basin,** however, is not the only portion of 
Western North America which is thus situated: the whole 
centre of Oregon comes very nearly under the same designationy 
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and bad the outlet to the Colambia throu^ the Cascade Range 
been denied \U would in many respects have oflfered very similar 
results to those we now see developed by the peculiar formation 
of the middle section of Upper California. 

It will thus be seen that so fiir as the delineations of a country 
are concernedy the rivers are a more important item to point 
out its peculiar configuration^ as regards heights, levels, and 
depressions, than the mountain ranges, which give one but a 
very faint idea of their elevations or the extent of country covered 
by their bases. So remarkaUy is this the case with the Rocky 
Mountainsy that their base may be said to extend from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico in one direction, and in 
the other from the Pacific to the Atlantic : the minor ranges of 
Eastern North America are but risings on the surface, that 
serve 'to turn the waters flowing from this backbone of America 
but a short distance to the north and south* 

Although the rivers give the most conclusive evidence relative 
to the character of a country, yet it would seem impossible to 
give a true idea of it without the mountains being represented, 
and in consequence they are made more or less conspicuous in 
comparison with their relative heights and importance. 

It will be seen that in Western North America we have the 
Cascade Range, running nearly parallel to the coast, rivalling 
the Rocky Mountains in its uninterrupted length and its many 
snow-capped peaks : it is, however, of much less importance, 
when considered in relation to North America, but in reference 
to the western part, which now claims our attention, it has far 
more influence. 

The height of its lofty peaks is nearly equal to the altitude 
of the Rocky Mountains, but its base does not exceed thirty 
miles in width; in its entire length from .Mount St. Elias in 
Lat. 60° N. to Mount San Bernadino in Lat. 34^ N. it has 
eleven volcanic peaks, viz: Mounts St. Elias, Rainier, St. 
Helens, Hood, Jeflerson, McLaughlin, Shaste, Joseph, Smith, 
Simpson and San Bernadino, which are all elevated from 10,000 
to 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, standing in solitary 
grandeur; as a mountain range, its regularity in altitude is 
remarkable, ranging between 5000 to 6000 feet : the southern 
portion rises to a greater altitude and its base becomes much 
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broader ; the western slope is less precipitous, and may be called 
the water-shed of the range* The whole base is covered with 
dense forests. 

The name by which the part that lies in Oregon has become 
known, and now established by usage, is the very inappropriate 
one of Cascade Mountains, but as custom has already sanctioned 
it, and there is none other that can be distingushed by a similar 
name, it is of no great importance; the part of the range that 
extends into California I have designated as the California Range, 
that of Sierra Nevada being as I conceive inapplicable, as there 
are other neighbouring mountains on which snow lies, if not all„ 
at least nine-tenths of the year, thereby producing confusion 
and confounding the principal with a part of another. 

This range, whether considered- topographically, geologically » 
or in its relations with the climatology of the country, must 
have an important place, nor can its vast stores of minerals 
and magnificent forests fail to claim attention or be overlooked 
in estimating the future wel&re and prosperity of the country. 

The Blue Mountains form an intermediate range between the 
Rocky and Cascade mountains : they are extremely varying in 
outline and direction, and have in consequence received several 
names. The northern part is known as the Peak Mountains ; 
thcTsouthern divides near Fort Boisie, the eastern spur following 
the bend of the Snake river and joining the Bear Mountains: 
it is partly connected by spurs with the Wahsatch chain, which 
runs on nearly the same continuous line through California. The 
western branch passes along the Owyhee River towards Mt. 
McLaughlin, of the Cascade Range : several transverse ranges,, 
separating the extensive water-courses, unite the Blue with the 
Rocky Mountains ; in many cases they are cut through by deep 
chasms, and in some points they reach above the snow line, but 
their general altitude is from three to four thousand feet high ; 
the chasms afford passages for the rivers, and allow them to 
join the main trunk, all serving to drain this vast area, and if 
these rivers were navigable they would form one of the most 
remarkable natural inland communications on the globe; but 
their rapid falU and the obstructions in their course, are such 
as to make their improvement impossible: although they are 
not susceptible of navigation through their whole lengthy they 
2* B 
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will add very much to the convenience and economy of the 
country when it shall become settled, and for many miles will 
serve the purposes of local wants in the transportation of pro- 
duce, &c. 

The Coast Range of Western North America may be con- 
sidered as extending from the Straits of De Fuca, with occa- 
sional interruptions, to the 34th parallel; its most northern peak 
is Mount Olympus, on the peninsula of Cape Flattery, which 
rises to the altitude of 8197 feet ; the range is much broken, 
and varies in width from ten to thirty miles, in places resting 
immediately on the Pacific coast; it is generally interrupted 
by spurs, whose direction is at right angles with itself, — it 
would give a better idea of these, by describing them as a suc- 
cession of high hills, with accompanying valleys, through which 
the streams from the Cascade Mountains find their way to the 
ocean. The principal of these are the Elk and Shaste Moun- 
tains, and the Boundary Range. 

The Coast Range, upon its entrance into California, rises to 
the snow line» and continues in close proximity to the coast, 
forming an elevated and iron-bound shore. The bay of San 
Francisco, into which the Sacramento and San Joachin rivers 
flow, forms some interruption to its course by dividing it into 
two parts, which enclose this estuary; these again meet,* and 
finally unite with the California Range, resolving themselves 
into the Cordilleras, which terminate at the extreme point of 
the peninsula. 

It must readily be seen how great an influence these four 
mountain-chains must exert upon the climate and intercom- 
munication of the country that lies between them, and how 
completely thejr cut ofi* the eastern from the western section; 
that there are but two points at which this can take place, 
without crossing lofty mountains, — one at the Cascades, on the 
Columbia, the other on Frazer's River. Nature seems to have 
left these open ; and through the former, made by the mighty 
river of the west, will all the commerce of the western world 
flow, administering to the wants and conveniences of the 
inhabitants on both sides of the Continent, while the population 
of the valleys, lying between the ranges, will travel north and 
south to joip this great route. 
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Of the Coast line, a few remarks will suffice: it has but few 
harbours, and most of these, for any advantages they afford, 
are more dependent on the seasons than the protection they 
ofier. The elevation of the coast is generally high and rugged, 
has in many places outlying rocks, and may be denominated 
iron-bound. 

There are two remarkable inlets> that of San Francisco and 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca ; the first is but thirty-six miles 
in length, and receives the drainage of the Californian Range. 
De Fuca Strait separates the Island of Vancouver from 
Cape Flattery ; it is an extensive arm of the sea, running into 
the Continent for upwards of 100 miles^ and then branching to 
the north and south in many channels ; those extending to the 
north take the character of fiords or canals, and are for the 
most part deep channels, with wallrsided banks, offering but 
few ports or anchorages for vessels ; while the southern branch 
ferms many fine bays and harbours of great safety and conve- 
nience, sufficient to accommodate the commerce of the world. 

The coast north of De Fuca Straits, as far as the Russian 
line, is broken up with islands, having rocky and bold shores 
with deep indentations, without any harbours, and all intricate 
and useless. 



CHAPTER IL 

UPPER CALIFORNIA. 

Upper California, or that part which now belongs to the 
United States, is embraced between the 32d and 42d parallels 
of north latitude, and between the 109th degree of west longi- 
tude and the Pacific Ocean ; it contains about 400,000 square 
miles. Inspection of the map will give a very good idea of the 
fece of the country, and particularly of the extent of its three 
great divisions, viz. : first, that part east of the Colorado River, 
about three-tenths ; second, that portion occupying the centre, 
lying between the Colorado and the Californian range of moun- 
tains (which is nearly triangular in form), comprising four- 
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tenthsy or about 160,000 tsquare miles; the remaining three- 
tenths is that portion to ^hich the attention of the whole 
country has been dir^ted by the late discoveries of the immense 
quantities of precious metals within its limits; it comprises about 
120,000 square miles. 

The part east of the Colorado is separated by the Anahuac 
Range from New Mexico, is bounded on the w^t by the Colo- 
rado, on the north by the Bear Mountains, which divide it 
from* Oregon, and the southern boundary rests upon the Gila. 
As yet, there has been no scientific exploration of the centre 
of this portion, but some travellers have passed over and 
through it; the trappers and residents of Santa Fe (New 
Mexico) describe it as being entirely occupied' by broken 
mountain ranges, with narrow and confined valleys of little 
extent, destitute of any arable land that will serve for occupation 
or settlement. 

Dr. Lyman, who passed over this section and down along the 
Colorado, appears to have seen most of \U from the 38th parallel 
to its mouth. His description is by no means inviting, and 
such as to give one the impression that this portion is utterly 
uninhabitable; he represents it as composed of high table-lands, 
perfectly barren and utterly destitute of water, with little or 
no vegetation excepting the wild sage {Artemesiay; that the 
traveller is frequently disappointed and tantalized by encoun- 
tering ponds of water whicfi prove salt, and a scanty supply 
of coarse vegetation, including the wild squash (fit only to 
recall his remembrance to the more fertile fields of his own 
country) ; and he also states that the water of the Colorado 
is either brackish or slimy. 

North of the 38th parallel it is more broken up by short 
mountain ranges, in which the small tributaries of the Colo- 
rado take their rise, and through which they flow, afibrding 
supplies of water and grass (which grow on the narrow alluvial 
belts along their courses), administering to the wants of both 
man and beast. 

Xiieutenant-Colonel Emory, who has explored the country 
along the Gila with great industry, speaking of this portion 
says : ** In no part of this vast tract can the rains from heaven 
be relied upon, to any extent, for the cultivation of the soil. 
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The earth is destitute of trees, and in great part also of any 
vegetation whatever* A few feeble streams flow, in different 
directions, from the great mountains which in many places 
traverse this region. These streams are separated, sometimes 
by plains^ and sometimes by mountains, without water and 
v^ithout vegetation, and may be called deserts^ so far as they 
perform any useful part in the sustenance of animal life. 
The cultivation of the earth is therefore confined to those 
narrow strips of land which are within the level of the waters 
of the streams ; and wherever practised, in a community, with 
any success or to any extent, involves a degree of subordination 
and absolute obedience to a chief, repugnant to the habits of our 
people.** 

As respects the central part, we bave many reliable sources 
to refer to, viz. : the exploring party under Lieut. Col. Fremont, 
and the travellers Bryant, F/arnham, Smith, Dr. Marsh, and 
others. These all agree as to its general features being those 
of a semi-desert, and that its northern portion forms a <' Great 
Basin,'* the extent of which is now ascertained to be 400 miles 
from east to west, by 250 miles from north to south; being 
bounded on. the south by a range of mountains, between the 
parallels of 37^ and 38° N., extending from the Californian to 
the Wahsatch Range. From this range there are streams 
which flow both north and south, the former to lose themselves 
in the dreary waste, and the latter to unite with the waters of 
the Colorado. The country lying to the south of it is imper- 
fectly known, but believed to resemble the southern part of the 
first section, of which CoL Emory*s description has been 
already given. 

The northern part, or ** Great Basin,*' is elevated some four 
or five thousand feet above the level of the sea, having a succes- 
sion of isolated mountain ranges, some of which rise to the height 
of six or seven thousand feet above the plains, their general out- 
line being sharp and ragged. The mountains run north and 
south; the streams which flow within the basin run east and 
west, emptying into the lakes, or losing themselves in sandy 
plains. The small rivulet-s, that have their sources in the 
mountains which are capped with snow, afford water and some 
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grass for the most part of the year, but their running waters 
rarely extend beyond the alluvial deposites at the bases. 

The plains of the Great Basin are peculiar, and represented 
as " frightfully forbidding" and " unearthly" in their aspects, so 
much so, that even the animals dread entering upon them. One 
of them, the Great Salt Plain, which is crossed by the route to 
California, has a snowlike surface, and is so compact and hard 
on its eastern border, as to show but little impression from the 
feet of animals passing over it. This snow-white substance is 
an incrustation of saline and alkaline bodies combined, in thick- 
ness from one-fourth to half an inch, beneath which is a stratum 
of damp whitish sand and clay intermingled ; small fragments 
of " white shelly rock" are strewn over the entire plain, and 
imbedded in the salt and sand. To the west the soil of the plain 
becomes softer, — a composition of clay, sand and salt, in which 
the mules are represented as sinking to their knees ; and at times 
the travelling becomes so difficult and fatiguing to the animals, 
as almost to prevent their advancing. It is about 40 miles in 
breadth, and 150 miles in length. Mr. Bryant crossed this plain 
in August, and to him we owe the above description. 

There are several lakes within the area of this basin ; among 
them are the Timponogos, or Great Salt, and the Yutah Lakes, 
which lie on the east ; while on the west we find the Pyramid, 
Walker, and Carson Lakes, with many other smaller ones in 
which the mountain streams lose themselves. 

The Timponogofi or Great Salt Lake has never been accu- 
rately surveyed : it is about seventy miles in length and forty 
to sixty miles in width. There are numerous high islands 
studding its surface, and many large bays indenting its shores. 
The water is exceedingly salt and bitter to the taste. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fremont gives the constituent parts of the salt 
obtained by evaporation as,-— 

ChJoride of Sodium ,.. 97.80 

Chloride of Calcium 0.61 

Chloride of Magnesium 0.24 

Sulphate of Soda 0.23 

Sulphate of Lime 1.12 

100.00 
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The soil along its shores is in places argil aceous, in others 
sandy and gravelly ; where there is soil, grass, canes, rushes, 
and a variety of small shrubs and jflowering plants grow luxu- 
riantly. On the mountain sides there are a few scrub oaks and 
stunted cedars, and these are also found on the borders of the 
small streams which flow from the mountains. The water of 
these streams is very pure and cold. The Bear River and 
several other considerable streams empty into the Great Salt 
Lake from the north and east. 

On the south the Yutah River connects it with the Yutah 
Lake, the waters of which are perfectly fresh; it is about 
twenty miles long and six miles wide, with numerous tributaries 
flowing from the Wahsatch mountains, which lie to the eastward. 
Along the eastern bank of this lake, and on both sides of the 
Yutah River there is considerable land fit for tillage and pas- 
ture. On a part of this a settlement was made by the Mormons 
in 1847. There are two other lakes to the south-west of Yutah 
Lake, into one of which the river Severo empties. They 
resemble in many particulars the Yutah Lake. To the west- 
ward of the salt plain already described, there are several sl^ort 
ranges of mountains, that break up the country and give rise to 
small streams, which afford a scanty supply of water and grass. 
The longest of these ranges (the Humboldt Mountains) is 150 
miles west of the Great Salt Lake. At the northern and 
southern ends of the Humboldt Range two small streams take 
their rise, and after running in opposite directions fifty miles, 
they approach each other, join, and form the Mary's River, 
which pursues a serpentine course towards the south-west for 
about 300 miles, and is then lost in d lake or slough. It is 
described as about thirty or forty feet in width, with steep 
perpendicular banks, at times deep, at others nearly dry, from 
ttfiving been absorbed by the earth, and is frequently seen only 
as a line of stagnant pools. The water of the river, as you 
approach its end, is not drinkable, but as acrid and bitter as 
the strongest ley. 

The " Sink" of Mary's River consists of pools of standing 
water, covered with a yellowish slime, and emitting a disagree- 
able odour ; these, at times, have the appearance of a lake, some 
twenty miles in length by six miles in breadth^ according to the 
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seaBon of the year* Around this lake or pool is the usual alluvial 
deposit, and upon this soil shoot up a short grass and reeds. It 
is important to take into consideration the season at which the 
accounts of the *' Great Basin" have been written^ though all 
describe it as barren and sterile. Yet it may be crossed at one 
season more advantageously than at another; and many persons 
have been able to pass it without much suffering to their animals 
or themselves, vi^hile others have entirely failed to reach their 
destination, or been obliged to turn back after having endured 
every privation. 

The Pyramid Lake lies fifty miles to the west of the " Sink/' 
this distance is barren and destitute of vegetation, except the 
wild sage and a few small patches of grass ; as you approach 
the mountains the volcanic appearances increase, the plains are 
covered with scoriae, and the mountain ridges are composed of 
black basaltic rocks. Numerous warm springs, impregnated 
with salt, sulphur and magnesia, are found on the sides of the 
mountains. This lake lies at the base of the Californian Range, 
and here the trees again begin to appear. The Truckee or 
Salmon Trout River, which falls into this lake, ofiers a good 
pass through the mountains at this place. It is reported to be 
one hundred miles in length, taking its rise in the mountains, 
and flowing through a finely timbered country, which changes 
into the barren and rocky region mentioned above, as it ap- 
proaches the lake. It is seldom more than fifty feet wide, and 
about two feet deep; the current is rapid, and the water clear; 
grass in abundance can be obtained along its banks at the 
season when the mountain passes are practicable. 

The ascent of the Californian mountains begins at the Pyramid 
lake; reddish and brown sand-stone are first met with; then 
conglomerates, granites, and above all, basalt. The distance to 
the summit is sixty-five miles ; and the higher ridges are covered 
with a thick growth of timber, principally coniferaa. According 
to Fremont, the Pass is 7200 feet above the level of the sea. 

The descent on the west is down the Bear Creek, a small 
tributary of the Feather River; and the valley of the Sacra- 
mento is reached without difficulty forty miles north of New 
Helvetia. 

This pass is the one generally travelled by emigrants, and 
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should never be atten(ipted after the middle of October. -Fhe 
sufierings endured by emigrants to California in 1846) ought 
to prove a salutary caution to those desirous of taking this route 
late in the season. The time requisite to cross the Great Basin 
and go through the Emigrant Pass ^ith wagons^ is forty^five 
days, of which thirty-five are required to reach the foot of the 
mountains or Pyramid Lake. 

There is one portion of the Great Basin which still remains 
to be explored, that to the south and west of Lake Nicollet. 
There is but little doubt that it is similar to that which has been 
examined. 

The usual route from Santa F6 to California passes diagonally 
over the southern part of the central section, in a south-west 
and north-east direction. The traders represent it as a waste 
of land, with here and there mountains which have streams 
flowing from them, and losing themselves in the sand or empty- 
ing into the Colorado; their banks are lined with willows and 
cotton-wood trees ; but little or no grass; however, is to be ob- 
tained. On the eastern border of this sandy desert is '' Las Vegas 
de Santa Clara," a rich mountain valley, ten miles long and one 
mile wide, abounding with excellent springs and quantities of 
good grass. This is the halting-place of the traders from Cali- 
fornia to Santa F^, and here their animals are recruited after 
the privations suffered on the march from the Cordilleras of 
California, a distance of nearly three hundred miles. The diffi- 
culties of this route are increased by the dangers of attack from 
Indians who frequent this route for the purpose of plundering 
the annual caravan and travellers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Emory describes the route between the 
Colorado (where the Gila empties) and the Cordilleras as a 
sandy desert, with but few plants, and entirely destitute of 
water, which he had to obtain by digging, and even then had 
not sufficient to supply the wants of his animals. 

It remains now to describe the section which lies west of 
the Californian Range. These mountains extend from the 42d 
to the 35th degree of north latitude, running nearly parallel to 
the coast, at the distance of 130 to 150 miles from it, where 
they join the Coast Range, and under the name of the Cordil- 
leras of California extend to Cape San Lucas, the extreme point 
3 
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of the Peninsula: these latter mountains ^ith their spurs occupy- 
ing the narrow belt of sea-coast west of the Colorado River. 

The Californian Range rises gradually from the valley, at first 
in gentle undulating hills, becoming more precipitous, as they 
ascend, but still not so much so as to prevent access to the 
highest points beneath the snow line. The distance from the 
valley to the summit is from sixty-five to seventy miles, and 
the average altitude 8000 feet. The ascent gives rise to a 
variety of climates; each belt has its flowers and vegetation: on 
the undulating hills groves of oaks, next above cedars, and last 
pines or coniferse, although there are many other forest trees, 
those mentioned are the most prominent, and mark the character 
more particularly ; some of the latter are found interspersed 
with the oaks, especially the Pinus Lambertiani, the range of the 
Pinus Lambertiani as to altitude being from 2000 feet upwards. 

The Coast Range is a collection of rugged mountains, resem- 
bling spurs, their direction being generally parallel to the coast. 
In their whole extent, from latitude 42° N. to the Bay of 
San Francisco, they offer few places for settlement. They rise 
to the height of four thousand feet, and towards their northern 
termination, where they join the Shaste Mountains, reach the 
snow line. On the eastern side this range declines into rolling 
hills, while on the coast or western side they present a perpen- 
dicular or rocky bound shore, thus reversing the order of the 
Californian range. 

In both these mountain ranges, there are small lakes, lying em- 
bosomed in valleys of considerable extent, which afibrd a plen- 
tiful supply of water, and some of the most fertile lands in 
California are to be found bordering them ; the hills throughout 
the whole range are well timbered, and where trees do not exist, 
grass and oats grow in great profusion. The climate in these 
valleys is moist, and well adapted for cultivation ; particularly 
those parts sheltered from the chilling north-west winds of 
summed. 

There is a third range of hills separated by the Sacramento 
and bay of San Francisco from the Coast Range, which merit 
attention, extending south from the Straits of Karquines to the 
distance of 150 miles parallel to the coast, and forty miles 
from it ; these, though of less elevation, exert much influence 
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over the climate of the country through which they run. 
With the exception of Mount Diavolo, they do not rise above 
1500 or 2000 feet ; they join the great Californian Range in 
lat. 34^. After the rainy season, they are covered with grass 
and flowers, but not being sufiiciently high to attract the 
moisture, they become burnt up, and in appearance barren 
during the summer. 



CHAPTER III. 
SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOACHIN VALLEYS. 

The principal features of the western section are its three 
valleys, — the Sacramento, San Joachin, and San Juan; the 
two former appear to be a single valley on the map, yet their 
features are distinct and different in many respects. 

The Sacramento Valley extends from 40° SO' N. to the south 
180 miles; comprising within its limits the country from the 
foot of the Californian Range on the east to the Coast Range 
on the west; its form is that of an oval, the greatest width 
being at New Helvetia, where it is fifty miles broad. The 
whole of this extent is an inclined prairie of alluvial, rising 
about four feet to the mile, the upper part being 900 feet above 
the level of the sea ; this is divided into two distinct terraces 
throughout its length, called the upper and lower prairies. 
The low undulating hills which form the upper prairie, project 
into the lower prairie to various distances, and give its 
boundary an irregular outline ; the height of this upper prairie 
above the lower is about sixty feet, the slope varying, and in 
some instances is quite steep. Through this valley the Sacra* 
mento flows, inclining to the east, from which side it receives 
its principal tributaries; the largest among these is. the Rio de 
las Plumas, or Feather River, which hasi several mountain 
streams running into it, — the Yuba, Bear, and Peer. 

The Feather River joins the Sacramento fifteen miles above 
New Helvetia, an(^ninety miles from the bay of San Francisco; 
it is 100 miles in length : its course, after reaching the Sacra- 
mento valley, is nearly south, and fifty miles from its mouth 
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dwindles into a mountain stream, taking its rise in the northern 
part of the Californian range; during the dry season, it is ford* 
able at its mouth, but there are many quicksands, which render 
it dangerous; the banks are twenty or thirty feet above the 
usual level, but, like the Sacramento, it overflows during the 
season of rains. 

The American fork joins the Sacramento* at New Helvetia^ 
and at its junction is but little more than one hundred feet wide, 
rapid and shallow ; the banks are high and capacious enough 
to accommodate a large body of water. On this river Captain 
Suter and several other persons have large farms. The tide is 
felt up as high as this place, where it rises two or three feet, 
but no counter-current is produced. 

The upper prairie at the head of the Sacramento valley is 
between two and three hundred feet above the level of the river, 
and inclines like the lower prairie to the south; its width does 
not exceed five miles, which is about the average as the valley 
is descended. Its undulating hills consist of a clayey and sandy 
loam, gravel and pebbles, while the soil of the lower prairie is 
rich alluvial ; for the formation of these river terraces, a subject 
which is exceedingly interesting to Geologists, I would refer to 
Mr. Dana's volume on the Geology of the Exploring Expedition. 
The southern part of the lower prairie on the west side of the 
river is covered with oaks, which likewise grow on the upper 
prairie, and as they approach the mountains, become more 
dense and are intermingled with other forest trees. 

Nearly in the centre of the lower prairie, between the Sacra- 
mento and Feather Rivers, stand the Bute Hills, which rise to 
the height of 1794 feet above the plain, and in diameter some 
ten miles. The base is nearly on a level with the upper prairie, 
and the deposit around them resembles that already described. 
At the time of floods, the waters of the Sacramento reach their 
foot, and vast numbers of game seek them for safety. They 
are of volcanic formation. 

On the lower prairie are here and there small lakes or pond0» 
some of which are supplied by streams and others are stagnant. 
These are surrounded by a thick underwoo^ interwoven with 
vines, and being sunk many feet below the surface, render it 
difficult to obtain the water. There are occasional deep and 
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dry guichesy which are filled by water-courses during the rainy 
'season. Towards the latter part of the dry season (September 
and October), the lower prairie becomes rent in many places 
by the continued drought. 

The valley of San Joachin is one hundred and forty miles 
in length and fifty miles in width. Its features, as has already 
been remarked, are difierent from those of the Sacramento, its 
terraces not being so well defined, nor are they of the same 
character. The lower prairie is almost entirely wanting, yet 
it has two distinct elevations ; the difference in level of these 
divisions averages forty feet, though in places the rise is almost 
imperceptible. The soil of the lowest corresponds to that of the 
upper prairie of the Sacramento, that of the higher terrace is 
much better. « 

The river San Joachin passes down the middle of this valley, 
and from the Californian Range on the east receives all its tri- 
butaries, there being no streams flowing into it from the west. 
The Chintache and Tula lakes, which unite and occupy a basin 
of some seventy miles in length by eight in width, act as a 
reservoir to this river, receiving the small mountain streams 
which flow from the Californian Range and the most southern 
end of this valley. When these lakes rise they connect with 
the San Joachin and discharge the surplus water through its 
channel ; the altitude of these lakes above the sea is 1000 feet, 
making the fall of the river in its descent through the valley 
equivalent to seven feet to a mile. 

In consequence of the San Joachim having no lower prairie 
to overflow, it has cut itself a deeper channel than the Sacra- 
mento, and at low water its banks are some twenty or thirty 
feet higher than those of that river. During the dry season it 
derives its waters from the Rio de los Reyes, and its other tri- 
butaries, the Auxumenes, Towalumnes, and Stanislaus Rivefs ; 
the Cosomes and Mogueles enter the slough near its junction 
with the Sacramento. 

It has been before remarked that the slope of the eastern side 
of the Californian Range was gradual and easy of ascent, 
approaching the valley by undulating hills, capable of cultiva- 
tion, and well covered with timber. The mountain streams 
enable a large portion of this side to be irrigated. The western 
3* 
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side, on the other hand, is destitate of these advantages, and a 
short time after the rains, suflkr all the eflfects of drought and 
excessive heat, being deprived even of the winds from the ocean, 
vrhich may be occasionally enjoyed by the opposite or eastern 
side, and is consequently comparatively barren and useless. 
Time has had little effect upon its rocks, which have undergone 
but little decomposition. The trees on the west side of the 
valley are a hardy species of oak, and are very sparsely scat- 
tered over the prairie ; the ground is almost entirely bare of 
grasses, and vegetation is only perceived around the pools (like 
those of the Sacramento). 

This valley is principally valuable for its timber, and the cul- 
tivation of the grape, which succeeds better than the cereals. 
The streams afford positions for water-mills ; and as such, will 
be found useful for the timber. The land above the outlet of 
Chintache Lake is good soil, and covered with extensive groves 
of timber, the natural grasses are more abundant and the drought 
less severe ; the streams which flow from the head of the valley 
discharge themselves into the lakes, but they are much smaller 
than those emptying into the San Joachin : as the Califomian 
Range does not here reach the snow line, this will account for 
the decrease of water in the lakes during the drought, for the 
supply at that season does not replace the evaporation. 

Both lakes are surrounded by extensive sloughs, the earth 
being a rich alluvial deposit from the surrounding mountains, is 
fovered with the tula, which here grows to a large size. 

This basin is looked upon as one of the most fertile upland 
districts of California; not that cultivation has as yet been 
attempted there to prove it, but from the vast quantities of 
game and animals which resort to it for sustenance; and its cli- 
mate is suitable for all the productions of both the temperate 
and the torrid zones. 

The valley of San Juan is situated at the south of the Bay 
of San Francisco ; it is but small in extent when compared to 
the other two; but in soil, climate and productions, it exceeds 
them both : it lies between the hills before spoken of and the 
Coast Range, being sixty miles in length, extending beyond the 
Mission of San Juan, and from fifteen to twenty miles in width; 
it is apparently a level plain, but ascends gradually towards the 
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south; the prairie or plain extends* to the foot of th6 high hills 
on the east, but on the west, it has the undulating hills men- 
tioned while describing the Sacramento valley, but without 
their irregular outline* 

There are many small portions of the country that I have 
not spoken of particularly, the soil of these is very variable, 
but where irrigation cannot be carried on, or the situation is 
not low, there, cultivation is out of the question. The map of 
California will point out their locality with sufficient exactness. 



CHAPTER IV. 
CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS. 

The cultivator, in the lower prairies, will have to contend 
with the floods, which overflow the bottoms and add nothing to 
the fertility of the soil ; but the parts that are exempt from 
these freshets, and capable of irrigation, yield abundant and 
extraordinary returns ; and will, if properly attended to, render 
the population at all times free from famine. 

The climate,' though very salubrious, is by no means favour- 
able for agriculture. The year is divided into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry; the first continues from December until 
March, and the latter the remainder of the year. During the 
wet season, rain falls at times in deluges; but in the dry season, 
not a drop is looked for or experienced, and drought conse- 
quently occurs more or less, annually, sometimes continuing 
throughout the whole year; between these two seasons the 
crops sufier much, and it is needless to say that everything not 
irrigated must be destroyed. 

On the Coast Range, the mean temperature in winter is as 
high as in summer ; the latter being, in fact, the most uncom- 
fortable part of the year, owing to the constant prevalence of 
the north-west winds, which blow with the regularity of a trade 
wind, and are exceedingly damp and cold. 

This prevalence of westerly winds will be made evident by 
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the following synopsis of the meteorological 
Sausalito by the Exploring Expedition. 



Dir. qf Wind. JVb. qf Dafi. 

South-west 44 

North-west 18 

West 4 

North 1 



Dir. tf WML Abi ffJJm^t 

South-«ast 5 

South 3 

Calm 5 



These observations were made between August ISth, 1841 
and October 31st, a period of seventy-five days, during whicl 
time the mean temperature was 6P, the highest point 86^, the 
lowest, 48°. The temperature at New Helvetia, during the 
same period, rose as high as 114° in the shade; and this^ Cap- 
tain Suter states, is not unusual. 

The climate, thirty miles from the coast, undergoes a great 
change, and in no part of the world is there to be found a finer 
or more equable one than in the valley of San Juan. It more 
resembles that of Andalusia than any other, and none can be 
more salubrious; the cold winds of the coast have become 
warmed, and have lost their violence, though they retain their 
purity. 

The valleys of the Sacramento and San Joachin being con- 
fined between two ranges of mountains, and not having the 
same causes operating to modify the temperature as the valley 
of San Juan, are exceedingly hot during the summer or dry 
season, the heat continuing without cessation, and the ther- 
mometer ranging, it is said, as high as within the torrid zone ; 
this is especially the case with the western part of the San 
Joachin valley. 

It has been stated that rain seldom falls in the Sacramento 
and San Joachin valleys, or on the Californian mountains, out 
of the rainy season ; in the Great Basin it is also of rare occur- 
rence ; the arid and sterile nature of the soil, as well as the few 
plants that grow in it, prove this conclusively. The cause of 
this want of rain is undoubtedly due to the altitude of the Coast 
Range, which abstracts or condenses all the moisture from the 
sea breezes; and consequently the winds which pass onwards 
are comparatively free from moisture; an evidence of this is 
the continual mist or fog hanging over the Coast Range, while 
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the Californian mountains appear generally with a elear and 
well-defined outline ; which freedom from clouds is peculiar, not 
only to this part of this range, but also to the Cascade mountains 
in Oregon, with the exception of several of the higher peaks, 
Mounts Baker and Shaste, which have no intermediate ridge to 
shield them from the ocean winds. 

The Productions of this western section of California are of 
course numerous, with the variety of climate and soil it has ; 
these, however, have their limit ; and in estimating its value as 
an agricultural country, re&renee must be had to the extent of 
arable land it contains, it is impossible as yet to give any accu* 
rate calculation of the qusmtity ; but an approximation may be 
arrived at. I have endeavoured to do this, and think that it 
cannot exceed twelve thousand square miles; but this by the 
usual process of cultivation in this country, viz., irrigation, is 
capable of extraordinary yield. Wheat produces remarkably. 
According to the best authorities, eighty bushels have been 
gathered from one sown, and this with the loss arising from 
treading out with horses. Indian corn, rye, barley and oats, are 
also very fruitful, particularly the last, which has been import- 
ed, and is now spread over the whole country around the Bay 
of San Francisco. Vegetables are extensively cultivated, and 
may be brought to perfection throughout the year. 

The grape appears to succeed well, and wine has been made 
at some of the missions, which is reported to be of good flavour. 
Fruit trees of all kinds have been introduced, and the olive has 
been grown with success in the southern portion. 

The country is well adapted for raising stock, sheep in parti- 
cular ; the native grasses are in plenty, and very nutritious the 
whole year round ; and the finest wool may be produced. Hogs 
may be raised to great advantage, the acorns being very abun- 
dant on the hills where the land is not suitable for cultivation. 
Cattle have been I'aised in great numbers since the first occu- 
pation of the country by the Spaniards ; and until the last ten 
years large quantities of hides have been exported. 

AH the rivers are well stocked with salmon, and a large sup- 
ply of this fine fish is to be had in the season. 

Hitherto the Californians have manufactured but little lea- 
ther ; but under proper management this might be carried on 
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with profit, the raw material being at hand. Soap could also 
be made very eccmomicallyy the necessary alkali being very 
abundant. 



CHAPTER V. 

MINERAL WEALTH. 

This discovery of large quantities of gold in California has 
very naturally directed the attention of this* country towards 
its mineral treasures; and the tide of emigration is now setting 
towards those regions from all quarters of the globe. Many 
exaggerated statements have been put forth, and it is very na- 
tural that it should be so. Still there is every reason to believe 
that the auriferous deposites exist over a large extent of 
country. 

In the sequel will be found extracts from Mr. Dana's volume 
on the Geology of the Exploring Expedition, which give a very 
satisfactory account of the formation of the northern part of the 
mountain range in which the auriferous deposites have been 
found. The close resemblance of the talcose and allied rocks 
of this region to« those of other gold-producing countries was 
noticed and written by this distinguished and accurate observer 
before the discovery of gold was made ; these, it will be seen, 
extend into Oregon as far as the Umpqua, Shaste, and Sacra- 
mento districts, and were traced by Mr. Dana to within forty 
miles of the "diggings," at which point his examination of the 
mountain country terminated. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont is the only scientific traveller 
who has passed down the valley of the American Fork, and 
from him we have but little ; the state of his party being such, 
after passing the mountains, as was calculated to occupy all his 
attention ; and when men are in a starving condition, they can 
hardly be expected to pay much regard to the formation of the 
country, which at other time^ would have claimed a careful 
examination. 

It will be my endeavor to show the connection which exists 
between the country explored by Mr. Dana and the " diggings," 
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by all the facts that have come to us from the gold region. In 
order that some idea may be formed of the extent as well as 
the relative positions where the gold has been discovered, I have 
prepared a map of the Sacramento, based upon the surveys 
made by the Exploring Expedition, embracing a section of the 
country frotn Monterey to above the Prairie Butes, which in- 
cludes the positions of the "placers" already known. This will 
at once bring the whole under the eye, and enable a correct 
estimate to be formed of the country now embraced by them, 
as well as of the approaches to it by water from Monterey or 
San Francisco, and what facilities it offers to those who intend 
Co emigrate. 

From official accounts we learn that the gold wds first de- 
tected pn the American Fork, about forty miles above Suter's 
Fort (now called New Helvetia), and fifteen hundred or two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. The distance of the 
" lower washings" from New Helvetia, according to Colonel 
Mason, is twenty-five miles. The hills, in which the " diggings" 
are made, are composed of a clayey and slatey formation, over- 
grown with pinus lambertiani of large size. For the con- 
venience of sawing the trees, the mill was erected that led to 
the discovery of the precious metal. These hills form the first 
rise of the California Range, and extend about twelve miles to 
the eastward. Other positions where the gold has been found, 
lead to the belief that the same formation continues about the 
same heighth, from the Stanislaus River on the south, to the 
Feather River on the north, a distance of 150 miles, and cover- 
ing an area of about 1800 square miles, throughout which gold 
has been already discovered ; and thence, if geological facts are 
to be taken as a basis, extends farther to the north. 

The gold is found, in its virgin state, disseminated in small 
particles, in three distinct deposites : 1st, in sand and gravel 
beds ; 2d, among decomposed granite ; and, 3d, intermixed with 
talcose slate. These rocks are soft and friable, and with them 
the gold is believed to be combined. In the vicinity of these 
placers the streams flow over coarse slate and shale standing 
vertically, and between the layers of these rocks the gold is 
found deposited ; the largest pieces are found near and in the 
talcose slate rocks, but the finer particles and scales have been 
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carried down by the streams to the lowest part of the valleys, 
where they are mixed with sand on the surface and to the depth 
of four or five feet. 

No gold has been foond in the matrix, neither is it yet known 
what that matrix is ; but it is probable that it does not differ 
from that common to all gold regions* The rocks in California 
most likely to afford gold, in the opinion of Mr. Dana, are of 
more or less slaty structure, being either talcose, chioritic, or 
micaceous slates, or argillitic, containing white quartz in inter- 
laminations and beds, and also in large and small veins : he be- 
lieves that the pudding-stones composed of pebbles of quartz, 
fiint, jasper, and others from talcose and prasoid rocks, contain 
the most gold. 

From the information we have, it is probable that the gold- 
bearing rocks are those described by Mr. Dana ; and 4he follow* 
ing facts lead to that belief: — 1st, That the clayey and slaty 
formation has been traced north as far as 40^, in the neighbor- 
hood of which Mr. Dana reports he found them, and that these 
rocks have the same dip. 2d. That the altitude where the gold 
diggihgs are is the same as that in which Mr. Dana saw these 
rocks, may be inferred from the fact of the growth of the Pinus 
Lambertiani over the same strata. 

From the nature of the deposite in which the gold is now 
found, and the fact that the streams are quite clear, and do not 
carry alluvial with them at the present time, it may be inferred 
that they are of ancient date, and that the disintegrating process 
is not going on rapidly. The specimens of gold sent from Cali- 
fornia strengthen this opinion. They all exhibit a fused appear- 
ance; some have pebbles of quartz embedded in them, and some 
are amalgamated. These latter are about the size of duck-shot, 
proving incontestably the presence of liquid mercury in the de- 
posite, occasioned, no doubt, by the reduction of its ore by heat; 
which fact alone would point back to a period when this range 
was undergoing volcanic action. 

Various reports have reached us of the discoveries in the gold 
regions; but unless these are well authenticated, the pi^lic 
should beware of giving credence to them. There is no doubt, 
however, of the presence of great quantities of minerals in the 
Coast range, of which many mines have already been opened. 
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We refer to those of dnnabar, near San Ju^n, and the lead 
mines at Sonoma. The other metals are platinum^ silver, cop- 
per, iron, and tin. * Sulphur is also said to exist in large quan- 
tities. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HARBOURS — CALIFORNIA. 

To enable a true estimate of this country to be formed, it is 
necessary to give some account of its harbours ; these are not 
numerous on the coast of California. 

The best, and indeed the only harbours in this territory, are 
San Diego, San Francisco, and Bodega ; there are besides seve- 
ral roadsteads, which have been used as anchorages during the 
fine season {from March to October), viz : the Bays of Monterey, 
San Pedro, and Santa Barbara. 

The Port of San Diego is the most southern in the territory 
of the United States, and is of considerable extent, being in 
fact an arm of the sea ; in length ten miles, and in width four 
miles; Trom being land-locked it is perfectly secure from all 
winds. The entrance is narrow and easily defended, and has a 
sufficient depth of water, twenty feet at lowest tide, for large 
vesselis. The tide rises five feet. The tongue of Kelp, three 
miles long by a quarter of a mile broad, off the entrance of the 
bay, must be avoided by large vessels, but small vessels may 
pass through it with a strong breeze; the bank has three fathoms 
water on it. During gales, this Kelp is torn up and driven 
into the bay, where it becomes troublesome to vessels by the 
pressure it brings upon them, either causing them to drag their 
anchors or part their cables. 

There are many drawbacks to this harbour; the want of water 
is one of them, the river which furnishes the mission with water 
disappearing in the dry season before reaching the bay, and the 
surrounding country may be called a barren waste of sand hills. 
The town of San Diego, consisting of a few adobe houses, is 
situated on the north side of the bay on a sand flat two miles 
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wide. The missioD estaUishiiieDt is seven miles from the town, 
up a valley to the north-east ; and here, there is a good supply 
of water the year round. This river in the rainy season* dis* 
charges a considerable quantity of water into the bay, bringing 
with it much sand, which has already formed a bar across a part 
of False Bay, rendering it useless, and well grounded fears may 
be entertained that it will eventually destroy this harbour also : 
this occurrence, however, may be prevented at slight cost. 
• The whole country around San Diego is composed of volcanic 
sand and mud mixed with scoria: the land is unfit for cultivation, 
and covered with cacti, one of the many evidences of the poor- 
ness of the soil ; this leaves the Port of San Diego little to re- 
commend it but the uniform climate, good anchorage and secu- 
rity from all winds. 

San Diego lies in latitude 32^ 40' N., and longitude 117^1 T W. 

The Bay of San Juan is forty-five miles north of San Diego: 
at its bead lies the fertile valley, in which is situated the town 
and mission of San Juan. The Bay is entirely unprotected and 
is a bad roadstead, the bottom being very foul inside of five 
iathoms, and the landing at times impossible on account of the 
surf. It can be safely visited during the fine season, and pro- 
visions and water easily obtained, the latter from the mountain 
streams, which empty into the bay, and also enable the in- 
habitants to irrigate their lands, by which mode of cultivation 
they are made extremely productive. The shore here becomes 
quite bold, making the communication very inconvenient to the 
northward by land. 

From San Juan the coast trends west-north-west thirty-seven 
miles to San Pedro, which is but an open bay with scarcely any 
more claims lo be called a harbour than San Juan: it is equally 
exposed except from the northwest winds; but, from being near 
a part of the country which produced an abundance of what 
was formerly the staple of the country, hides, it was more 
frequently visited. The town of Nuestra Senora is eighteen 
miles from the bay up the valley. 

The clififs along this part of the coast are steep, and composed 
of clay and chert, throughout which is interspersed chalky 
lumps, which contain organic remains. Water is not to be 
obtained here, and the little that is required for the supply 
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of a few inhabitants has to be brought from a distance in the 
interior. 

Point Conception lies one hundred and ten miles west-north- 
west from Point San Pedro : off this part of the coast there are 
ideveral islands, viz : Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel, 
St. Nicholas, Santa Catalina, Santa Clementina, and Santa Bar- 
bara, on which many sea-otter have been taken. The passage 
between these islands and the coast is called Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara lies thirty five miles east by south from Point. 
Conception. There is scarcely any protection, though somewhat 
sheltered from the north-west swell by the island of Santa Cruz: 
vessels however anchor here, notwithstanding the south-east 
winds blow during the winter months with great violence. At 
these times it is necessary for vessels to put to sea, and this is 
usually done when indications of these storms are seen. There 
is anchorage within the line of kelp in five fathoms water, but 
it is only resorted to by navigators who are very desirous of 
discharging or getting on board their cargoes. 

The town is within a few hundred yards of the beach, from 
which the valley rises in which the mission of Santa Barbara is 
situated. The mission, with its white-washed Walls, forms an 
excellent land-mark for the anchorage, and all dangers may be 
avoided by keeping without the line of kelp, which is found to 
grow on this coast in from five to seven fathoms water. 

Santa Barbara has been the residence of the best families in 
California : it is larger than Monterey, and contains nearly one 
thousand inhabitants ; its position seems to be badly chosen, 
except as to climate, which combines all the good points of the 
other ports on the coast, being drier than those towards the 
north, and cooler than those of the south. The anchorage' is 
bad holding ground, being hard sand covered with sea- weed. 

Excellent water, and, in plenty, is obtained from the rocky 
hills four or five miles distant, which enables cultivation by 
irrigation to be carried on, and by this means all kinds of fruit 
and grains are brought to perfection, and some of the former 
made to produce throughout the year; flowers, common to our 
gardens, also bloom in the winter months. This fertile valley 
extends back seventeen miles. 

San Gabriel and the Pueblo de los Angelos, two of the prin- 
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ctpal towns, lie ia this part of CalifiMroia, deemed the most 
agreeable climate in the country. 

These towns have always been the centre of the Spanish 
population ; but under the recent changes, they will lose their 
impprtance, yet continue, no doubt, to be occupied as hereto- 
fore, exclusively by Californians and their descendants. 

The currents off Point Conception set to the north in the 
early spring months; off this point there is noticed a scent, 
resembling that of asphaltum : this is mentioned by Vancouver, 
and by several others: being observed at such long intervals, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the cause is of a permanent nature. 
As this part of the coast is frequently enveloped in fog, this 
smell may be a good notification of the vicinity of the land to 
the navigator. 

The land from point Conception trends north, and the climate 
at this cape seems to undergo as great a change as the direction 
of the coast: to the northward fogs and mists prevail during the 
early part of the day for three-fourths of the year. * 

San Louis Obispo is forty miles to the north of Point Con- 
ception : immediately in the rear are the Santa Lucia hills, a 
part of the Coast Aange, extending as far north as Punto Pinos, 
the southern point of the Bay of Monterey. The plains and 
neighbouring mountains are well covered with large timber, 
and here the olive and other fruits of this region grow in per- 
fection; on the hills the Californian cedar (pale Colorado) is 
found of large size. A small stream, the Rio San Felipe, 
empties into the sea at this point. 

On the opposite or eastern slope of the ridge is the valley of 
Salinas, through which the Rio Buenaventura flows. The hills 
are rendered much more fertile by their exposure to 4he fogs 
and mists of the coast, which supply them plentifully with 
moisture, and this is seen running in many rills down the hill- 
sides. 

The valley of Salinas is fifty miles in length, and has an 
average width of six or seven miles; the valley descends to the 
north-west, and at its lower end is contracted by the hills 
through which the river passes, a low and well-wooded bottom 
being formed on each side ; the whole of it is well drained, and 
admirably adapted for stock farms ; it may be called an open 
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country covered with grass; the tops of the hills are covered 
with oaks, pines, and cedars* 

The river having passed through a narrow range of hills, the 
valley again opens and now receives the name of La Soledad, 
which is twenty miles wide, and extends to the bay of Mon>- 
terey. The land on either side rises into undulating hills, and 
from these into mountains, some 3000 feet high. The valley of 
La Soledad is considered very fertile, the plains affi>rdiiig large 
areas of arable land, while the hills are covered with grass and 
groves of oak, and the mountains with trees of higher growth. 

Point Pinos is 100 miles north-west by north of San Luis 
Obispo; the Santa Lucia Range still continues to rise, until it 
reaches the altitude of 2700 feet in the rear of Point Pinos; 
they are thickly wooded, and generally have, from the trees 
being for. the most part pines, a sombre appearance. 

The town of Monterey is fast rising into importance, and is 
generally resorted to by vessels visiting the coast, as supplies 
can be obtained in plenty. The bay is a segment of a circle, 
eighteen miles in length, extending from Point Anno Nuevo on 
the north to Point Pinos on the south* 

The roadstead of Monterey is at the south end of the bay, 
and is considered a safe anchorage, though but partially pro- 
tected from the westerly winds by Point Pinos. The points of 
the coast which form the bay and the land a short distance 
back are all elevated, but the beach is sandy, and has a con- 
tinual surf beating upon it, which may be heard for some dis- 
tance. There are no hidden dangers in the bay; those th&t 
exist are visible, or have kelp growing on them, which points 
out their position ; they all lie near the shore. The bottom^ at 
the anchorage is sand and stones, but in places rocky ; to the 
north the water deepens, and the soundings are yellowish mud, 
mixed with sand. The tides are regular, but not felt at the 
usual anchorage, the current flowing inside and around the bay. 

The ordinary winds at this place are from the south-west 
and westrSQuth-west in the morning; towards ten o'clock it 
veers to the west and west-north-west, from which quarter it 
freshens till three or four o'clock, afterwards decreasing, and 

finally becomes calm, which lasts until midnight, when light 

4« 
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airs come off from the laody which continue uotil daylight. In 
November there are frequent short gales from the south-east, 
which blow from off the high land, rushing down in violent 
squalls. The most dangerous gales are from the north and 
west, on which side the bay is completely open ; the sea sets in 
very heavy, and is more to be apprehended than the wind. Fogs 
generally prevail in the morning to seaward ; these, however, 
do not extend into the bay, and when the wind from the north- 
west sets in they are generally dissipated. 

From Point Anno Nuevo to the entrance of San Francisco is 
fifty'three miles. The coast for the whole distance is uninvit- 
ing in appearance ; the San Bruno hills gradually decrease in 
altitude, and become sandy and barren, without any symptoms 
of cultivation. 

On the north side of the entrance to San Francisco is Table 
Hill, and 'from this point the shore trends west-north-west as 
far as Punta de los Reyes. 

The bar, as it has been termed, lies on the north, and is four 
miles outside. The least depth of water is four-and-a-half 
fathoms, but it is at times very dangerous on account of the 
heavy breakers. It can be avoided by keeping the southern 
shore aboard, where deeper water is found. At the time of new 
and full moon a swell sets in upon this coast, and causes heavy 
and remarkable breakers. These were experienced by the 
Yincennes, in I84I. While standing out from San Francisco, 
the wind, died away and she was obliged to anchor in seven 
fathoms ; but a few hours after this a heavy swell arose, appa- 
rently without cause, and in a short time she was riding in the 
midst of breakers, many of which broke over and swept her 
decks, rendering her situation very precarious for several hours. 
Vessels, at these times, should avoid leaving the bay of San 
Francisco without a sufficient breeze to carry them to sea or 
beyond the influence of the breakers. If becalmed, vessels may 
anchor in twelve fathoms water with perfect safety. 

The entrance to the bay is very striking, bold, and rocky ; a 
mile wide and three miles in length, with deep water and no 
obstructions. It then expands into an extensive bay, in which 
lie several islands; that of San Angelo is the largest and 
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highest, and covered with vegetation to its very top. The next 
in size are Yerba Buena and Alcantras. The smaller ones are 
covered with guano, over which an immense number of sea- 
fowl are seen hovering. The shores of the bay extend north 
and south beyond the visible horizon ; to the east is the Coast 
range, and beyond rise the lofty Californian mountains, brilliant 
with all the beautiful tints that the atmosphere in this climate 
gives. ' 

The Bay of San Francisco is thirty-six miles in length by an 
average of six in width ; a large portion of its southern, eastern, 
and northern shores are bordered by extensive and wide mud- 
flats, preventing the landing, at low water, of even a boat ; so 
much so that the eastern shore may be said to be inaccessible 
for a distance of thirty miles ; and this impediment prevents it 
from ever becoming useful, except by the construction of ex- 
tensive artificial works. On the north it is bounded, by the 
Straits of San Pablo, which divide it from the bay of that 
name. 

The Bay of San Pablo is nearly circular, about ten miles in 
diameter, the larger segment of which is a mud-flat, with but a 
few feet of water over it ; this renders its shore on the western 
side quite inaccessible. On the east side lies the channel, with 
a sufficient depth of water for large vessels, leading to the 
Straits of Karquines, at the mouth of the Sacramento River. 

On the western side of the Bay of San Francisco, from the 
Straits of San Pablo, for a distance of fifteen miles, the country 
is broken and mountainous, and the shores rocky and indented 
by small bays, which are useless. 

These obstructions reduce this extensive bay very much in 
size, and it becomes still more so when the safety and con- 
venience of vessels is taken into consideration ; indeed, with 
the deep water, cross tides, and exposed situations, there are 
but two safe anchorages, viz: Yerba Buena and Sausalito. 
The former lies on the south of the entrance, between the 
island and town of the same name, and is of but small extent, 
vrith mud-flats, bare at low water, to the channel ; it is also 
very much exposed to the prevailing winds, which blow at times 
with great violence. It is the usual but by no means the best 
anchorage, and has but a scanty supply of water, not sufficient 
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for the population of the town, or the vessels that frequent ii ; 
this, added to the rocky point on which the town is situated* 
will prevent it from ever becoming the seat %>{ trade. The 
population of the town exceeds five hundred inhabitants ; and, 
from its being nearer to the gold mines than Monterey, has b&> 
come of late the most firequented. 

Sausalito, or Whaler's Harbour, is on the north side of the 
entrance, under Table Hill, which protects vessels from 'the pre* 
vailing westerly winds. This anchorage is the principal resort 
of whalers. Here they can obtain wood and water, and refit. 
The water in the summer is obtained from small springs. The 
extent of land around this bay is limited to a few acres, the hills 
rising precipitately, and the high spurs cutting off conununica- 
tion with the country adjoining it. 

From Yerba Buena, the distance to the mouth of the bay <^ 
San Pablo is ten miles, the course north by west, passing to the 
right of San Angelos Island, and to the left of Molate. The 
points San Pedro and San Pablo, which form the mouth of the 
bay, are two miles asunder. 

The channel to the Strait of Karquines is on the east side of 
the bay of San Pablo. It has not less than four and a half 
fathoms water, and is a mile wide. 

The Strait of Karquines, through which the river Sacramento 
discharges its waters, runs nearly east and west for the distance 
of eight miles, and at its narrowest point is half a mile wide, 
with very deep water — from twelve to seventeen fathoms. The 
banks on both sides are high, and composed of sandstone. The 
Napa Creek empties into the straits from the north, about a mile 
from the bay of San Pablo. It affords fresh water. 

Passing through Karquines Straits, the bay of Sooson is en* 
tered. It extends eleven miles to the north-east, and is two 
miles wide. Sooson Creek flows into it on the west, and on the 
east it receives the waters of the Sacramento and its tributaries. 
Sooson Bay is not deep, and the greater part of it to the north- 
east has only sufficient water to float boats. 

The channels through the Delta of the Sacramento are nar* 
row, and pass into each other, forming islands. These cover aa 
area of twenty-five square miles, which is entirely overgrown 
with Tula (Scirpus lacustris). The true channel of the river 
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lies through the south branch, its direction being due east. It 
has sufficient water for vessels not drawing over twelve feet. 
Eleven miles from Sooson Bay, the course of the river changes 
to the north for two miles. , At this point the left-hand channel 
must be taken, as it is the one leading to the Sacramento proper, 
the right one leading to Marsh's Landing and the San Joachin. 
In proceeding up the Sacramento, the river gradually changes 
its course to the north, with several considerable bends ; and at 
the low stage of water is navigable as far as New Helvetia 
(Captain Suter's), at the mouth of the American Fork, a distance 
of fifty miles above where its deltas discharge into Sooson Bay, 
and, by the water communication, eighty miles from YerbaBuena. 
Three and a half miles above the American Fork, sand-banks 
are encountered. These intercept the navigation during the dry 
season, and are met with as far as the mouth of the Feather 
River, across which there is a bar and ford, but it is partly 
quicksand. Above the Feather River, the Sacramento changes 
its character, becoming very tortuous, as may be seen by an 
inspection of the map. During the annual freshets, these rivers 
would afibrd good opportunities for the transportation of timber 
from the upper country, where it is found of large dimensions, 
and in great abundance. 

The branch leading to the mouth of the San Joachin is ten 
miles Iqng, and is navigable for vessels to that place. The San 
Joachin can only be ascended in boats, and with these but a 
few fciles in the dry season; in the season of the rains, the coun- 
try for several miles around its mouth is overflowed, and when 
not under water, is a large marsh. 

The Bay of San Francisco is well adapted for a naval depot, 
or a place for our whalers to recruit at. Its possession insures 
us the command of the Northern Pacific, and the protection of 
our large and extended interests there ; but I know of no place 
where a natural site for a town can be found throughout the 
whole bay; and it appears to me extremely difficult to select 
one where the locality would permit of extensive artificial im- 
provements. 

The port of Bodega is ninety miles north of San Francisco. 
It is both small and inconvenient, and cannot be entered, except 
by vessels of a light draught of water : the anchorage outside is 
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rocky and dangerous. The Russians occupied this position some 
years ago; and at Ross, thirty miles to the northward, they had 
a large farming establishment, where they cultivated grain for 
their northern posts. Water can.be obtained here in much 
greater quantities than at Yerba Buena or Sausalito. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OREGO N. 

In my previous account of Oregon, I divided it into three 
belts of country; and although I have obtained a much more 
definite outline since its publication, these three divisions still 
seem to be proper. They are the western, between the Pacific 
Ocean and Cascade Mountains ; the middle section, between the 
Cascade Range and the Blue Mountains; and the eastern, be- 
tv^/een the Blue and the Rocky Mountains. 

The first, or western section, is much the smallest, but by far 
the most valuable and important, comprising as it does the 
greater proportion of the arable land, or that fit for cultivation, 
and enjoying a climate every way suited to the productions that 
are the objects of man's labour for his sustenance. It extends 
from De Fuca's Straits to the parallel of 42° N., a distance of 
four hundred miles, with an average width of one hundred and 
twenty miles. It is well covered with timber from the slope of 
the mountains to the sea, with many fertile valleys and prairies 
that are well watered; though with the exception of the Columbia 
and Willamette, the rivers are not navigable. The inlets on the 
south leading from De Fuca's Straits offer many fine harbours 
which will be described hereafter. The principal value of this 
section is its adaptation for agricultural purposes. The Coast 
Range of mountains gives it a rough appearance, particularly 
that portion of it which forms the peninsula of Cape Flattery. 
Mount Olympus is the highest peak, and rises to the elevation 
of 8197 feet. With the exception of the Columbia, all the rivers 
which flow through this section have their sources in the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Those to the south flow directly towards the 
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sea; those of the middle run both north and south, and are 
tributary to the Columbia ; while the more northern ones dis- 
charge themselves into Puget Sound and Admiralty Inlet. They 
are all rapid and small streams, having great fall, and many of 
them oflfer mill -sites of some extent. 

The most fruitful portions of this section are the Valleys 
through which the Willamette and Umpqua flow ; particularly 
the latter. * As has been before stated, the only place which 
affords facilities of communication with the other sections, is the 
pass of the Columbia through the Cascade Range. There are 
other points where the mountains are said to be accessible ; one 
at the head of the Mackenzie's River, and another on the north 
of Mount Rainier on the Pugallup, striking the head waters of 
the Spipen in the middle section ; but neither of these can be 
considered as more than Indian trails, and only passable from 
June to October. There are also passes on both sides of Mount 
Hood, through which settlers have driven their cattle. 

The middle section extends the whole length of Oregon from 
the 42d to the 49th parallel, and is one hundred and sixty miles 
in breadth. It may be characterized as a pastoral more than an 
agricultural country. The Columbia passes through it, and re- 
ceives all the rivers which flow from the north and south. The 
principal ones on the south are the Falls or Chutes, the John 
Day, and. Umatilla; farther to the south and east are the Mal- 
heur, Owyhee, Powder and Burnt Rivers, which fall into the 
Great South Branch or Snake River. 

Towards the south, the country rises, and becomes much 
broken up by short and steep mountain ranges, which encom- 
pass^ lakes into which flow small streams. Among these lakes 
are the Klamet, whose outlet is by the river of the same name, 
which discharges itself into the Pacific Ocean, and Lake Syla- 
nillus, from which issues the MalKeur River. To the south of 
the latter lake runs a range which unites with the Cascade 
Mountains near the head-waters of the Umpqua River. This 
range separates the wooded country from the sterile land which 
joins and forms part of the Great Basin of California. Beyond 
it the country is uninhabitable except in a very few places 
around the shores of the small lakes ; and even there sufiicient 
ground can seldom be found for camping a large party. 
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The extent of wooded country, in the middle section of Ore- 
gon, may be estimated with some degree of accuracy at 25»000 
square miles, and occupies generally that part south of the Co- 
lumbia ; the Blue Mountains proper are also well covered with 
trees to the Snake River in the eastern section; and though 
rising in many places above four thousand feet> they have a 
fertile soil which is fit for cultivation. 

The part north of the river is mostly an open prairie country, 
with several streams running into Columbia on the west from 
the Cascade Mountains ; these are the Yakima, Pischous, aod 
Entecatecome Rivers. The high prairie on the east of the 
Columbia has a few small lakes near its centre, which have 
outlets on the north into the Spokane, in which direction the 
country seems to fall, though the descent of the waters of the 
Columbia would lead to a difierent conclusion. This prairie 
country is covered with the native grasses, but is destitute of 
timber, except along the streams and its borders on the east. 

The extreme northern portion of this section is occupied by a 
great number of rivers which enter the Columbia, the largest 
of these is the Okonagan ; the country now again becomes tim- 
bered and will be able to supply the prairie land above spoken 
of with timber ; from its broken character it can never be cul- 
tivated, but after its timber has been removed it will oflkr desi- 
rable positions for stock farms. 

The third or eastern section extends from 42° to 53° N. and 
has an average width of 150 miles. It is volcanic in character, 
being rough and uneven, and traversed in all directions by spurs 
and transverse ridges between the two ranges which form its 
boundaries. There is no portion of the globe of equal extent 
to be found, where the rivers are so diversified or their courses 
so opposite to the usual flow of streams ; these are all either 
the main sources of the Columbia or its tributaries, which in 
places expand into lakes surrounded in many cases by high and 
perpendicular mountains. 

The peculiar character of the rivers of Oregon is more re- 
markable in this part, than in any other section, they flow here 
in many cases from five to fifteen hundred feet below the level 
of the surface, passing sometimes through canons for many miles, 
which prevents the water from being reached. 

The country may be divided into woodland and barren. Sal- 
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mon River being the line of separation ; on the north lies the 
forest, on the south volcanic mountains and plains. 

Cultivation in' this section has not yet been attempted, except 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Hall; which lies in the southern 
division, and there with but little success even in the valleys ; 
the northern part is thought to be unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses in consequence of the proximity of the snowy mountains, 
which render the climate so changeable, as to prevent the crops 
from maturing; it is, however, reported to be well adapted in 
many places for grazing, and it is said that the stock can even 
provide themselves with food during the winter months. 

It appears necessary in speaking of Western America, that 
the northern portion or New Caledonia, now belonging to Great 
Britian, should claim a short description. The boundary line 
between it and Oregon (49° N. Lat.) strikes theGulf of Georgia 
at Point Roberts, five miles south of the mouth of Frazer's 
River, thence passes through the Canal de Arro, until it inter- 
sects De Fuca's Straits, and then west to the Pacific Ocean* 

It comprises about 9000 square miles, and is divided into two 
parts by the Cascade Mountains. The eastern half is drained 
by Frazer's River and its tributaries, many of which have their 
rise in lakes covering a large area, but having only a few feet 
water, so that many are not navigable even for canoes. The 
86ii is not susceptible of cultivation, on account of the severity 
of the climate, produced in a great measure by the neighbouring 
snoviry mountains ; it is well covered with timber, and this in 
time will become valuable, the transportation being easy to the 
sea coast by the aid of its numerous streams. The western 
section includes a small portion of the main land, and the nume- 
rous islands on its coast, among which are those of Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte; this section as well as the eastern half is 
well timbered and resembles it in other respects. The climate 
of Vancouver's Island is much milder than that of the main 
lafid, and is believed to ofifer great inducements for settlers. 
Coal exists on Vancouver's Island and in Broughton's Archi- 
pelago, from the cropings out the deposite is of some extent, it 
is bituminous and of a go6d quality. It has been highly ap- 
proved of by the Hudson Bay Company, who have used it in 
their steamers and for smithing. 
5 D 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RIVERS— OREGON. 

The Columbia River and its valley id by far the most inte- 
resting and important part of Oregon, not only on account of 
the variety of soil, productions, and climate, but also from its 
being the great and only line of communication between the sea 
coast and the interior. The river is 750 miles long; that portioa 
in the western section is 190 miles in length, and from three to 
five miles in width, it is navigable as far as the Cascades, during 
it» lowest stages, for vessels not drawing more than twelve feet 
water. The tides rise and fall above Vancouver eighty miles 
from its mouth, but they cause no change of current beyond Oak 
Point; during the freshets the Columbia rises at Vancouver 
nineteen feet above the low water mark. 

The Cowlitz discharges itself from the north, having its 
source in the Cascade Mountains, and is only navigable for boats 
during the spring and fall months. The lands on its banks 
(which are high) are fertile, and here a settlement has been 
made by the Hudson Bay company. The Willamette enters 
from the south, thirty miles above the Cowlitz; a particular 
description of its valley, &c., will be given hereafter. 

The valley of the Columbia, as high as the Cascades, is 
divided into a high and low praries, the latter are not suitable 
for cultivation, on account of being overflown by the annual 
freshets; but they are admirably adapted for grazing-lands. 
The soil of the upper, or high prairie, is light and gravelly ; it 
is well covered with pines, arbutus, oaks, ash and maples ; and 
the hills that border it are generally volcanic. In passing up 
the river several low islands are met with ; the soil on them is 
of the same character as the lower prairie ; they are bordered 
by a thick growth of trees, cottonwood, ash, &c. 

Vancouver is situated on the north bank of the river, and 
was formerly the head-quarters of the Hudson Bay Company : 
here they had large dairies, and six miles above are their grist 
and saw-mills. 
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The passage of the Columbia through the- Cascade Range 
extends for two miles» and the river has a fall in that distance 
of forty feet, rendering it impassable for boats ; and a portage 
of two and a half "miles has to be made: the width is here 
reduced to four hundred and fifty yards, and the whole body 
of water rushes through with great velocity, causing high waves 
and whirlpools. 

The country through which the Columbia passes, in the 
middle section, is volcanic and barren, with the exception of a 
few small tracts at the mouths of the rivers which empty into 
it (the best of these is near the Dalles, and has been occupied 
by a Methodist mission) ; the Cascade Range may therefore be 
termed the eastern boundary of tillable land. 

Between the Cascades and Dalles, a distance of forty miles, 
the river runs nearly west, with but little current ; and its 
banks are formed of nearly perpendicular rocks, like the walls 
of a crater ; this whole dieftance is navigable, and the passage 
up is easily made by the aid of the strong westerly winds, 
which blow nearly every day* 

The sand on the banks just below the Dalles, first begins to 
be movable, and is di'ifted into hills, &c., every day. 

At the Dalles, the river is compressed into a narrow channel, 
300 feet wide and half a mile long, between high basaltic rocks, 
flat on the top: the river descends fifty feet in two miles. The 
Dalles is situated in an amphitheatre, extending several miles to 
the north-west, which is enclosed by basaltic walls. Within 
this space is the tract before mentioned as occupied by the Me- 
thodist mission. The freshets cause a rise of sixty-two feet at 
this place. The country to the north of the. river is of little 
value, being volcanic, and cut up by spurs from the Cascfide 
Range. Though not precipitous, they are dry, and gradually 
rise as they recede from the river. On the south the land is 
undulating and covered with timber, has a better soil, and is 
less subject to droughts. * 

The perpendicular banks, mentioned below the Dalles, conti- 
nue for thirty miles above ; they then become low, and are com- 
posed of volcanic sand, destitute of vegetation. It is from the 
character of this portion that the whole country has been called 
barren. No streams of any consequence enter the Columbia 
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from the north, between the Cascades and F<»rt Wallawaila, a 
distance of 150 miles. 

At Wallawalla the river changes its coarse, as will be seen 
on inspecting the map ; and the country on both sides, for sixty 
miles, is entirely destitute of verdure, being covered with water- 
worn pebbles. This is the most barren part of Oregon, and 
covers an area of 600 square miles. The Saptin or Lewis River, 
the great south branch, enters fifteen miles above the fort, and 
will be spoken of in the sequel. The Yakima joins the Colum- 
bia from the west, five miles above the mouth of the Saptin, 
taking its rise in the spurs of the Cascade Mountains. Near its 
head-waters is a small valley of good meadow land, but destitute 
of timber ; and some places may be found, along its course, suit- 
able for farms. 

The Pischous valley joins that of the Columbia, 100 miles 
above the Yakima : it is well watered and fertile. The same 
remarks will apply to the country through which the Catecome 
and Barrier Rivers flow. 

The banks of the Columbia, between Wallawalla and Okona- 
gan, continue high : the river has many bends, and three princi- 
pal rapids, the Priest's, Buckland, and Ross; these, however, 
do not prevent the navigation by boats. 

Fort Okonagan is situated at the junction of the river of the 
same name with the Columbia; and here the latter again changes 
its direction for fifty miles, and the banks become wooded ; but 
the tillable land is still confined to the valleys, among which 
may be mentioned the Grand Coul^ and the Spokane. The 
former contafins some excellent land. It is five miles wide and 
sixty miles long, joining the Columbia below, at the Buckland 
Rapids. The latter lies along the river of the same name. The 
valley at this point again turns to the north, until the river re- 
ceives the waters of the Kootanie or Flat Bow. Ten miles 
below its junction, the Flathead or Clarke's River enters the 
Columbia. Just below the Flathead, the Kettle Falls and 
Thompson's Rapids interrupt the navigation ; and on the east 
bank, Fort Colville is situated. This point is 2200 feet above 
the sea. 

At the Kettle Falls, the river passes over a tabular bed of 
quartz, which has suflfered less abrasion than the rocks either 
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above or below. The total descent is fifty feet; but in no place 
does it fall perpendicularly more than fifteen. The river is here 
a third of a mile wide. The land in this neighbourhood is supe- 
rior, for cultivation, to any on the upper waters of the Co- 
lumbia. 

Above the Flat Bow, the river expands into a succession of 
lakes, and reaches the latitude of 52° N., where the navigation 
is again interrupted by the " Dalles de Mort." From Fort Col- 
ville to the southern lake, the country is covered with dense fo- 
rests of pine and spruce. The northern shore is rather low, but 
the southern is high and rocky. The lower or southern lake is 
thirty-five miles in length, and four or five in breadth. Its shores 
are bold, and covered with a heavy growth of timber. The 
passage between the lower and upper lakes is called <' the Straits:" 
they are narrow and rocky, and from four to five miles in length. 
The river has at this place a current << swift, whirling, and dif- 
ficult to stem." The upper lakes are not so large as the lowen 
and are very similar in character. Thirty miles after leaving 
the northern lake, the Dalles de Mort is reached ; and this is 
considered as the head of boat navigation, being the place where 
the trappers leave their boats to pass over the Rocky Mountains. 
The valley now turns to the south-east ; and after a distance of 
150 miles, through a Country similar to that around the lakes 
spoken of, where the head- waters of this great river of the west 
take their rise, are found two small lakes. What is very re- 
markable about this portion is, that the Kootanie, which is a 
tributary of the Columbia, pursues nearly an opposite course for 
300 miles, passing within a few miles of the lakes in which the 
main river has its rise. 

The Flathead or Clarke's River discharges as large a volume 
of water as that part of the Columbia above the junction. It 
falls into the Columbia over a confused heap of large rocks. 
One hundred miles from its mouth the river expands into Lake 
KuUespelm, which is thirty-six miles long and eight wide. 
The country around is rich and beautiful, stretching to the feet 
of the snowy mountains which surround it. The land both 
above and below is covered with pines and spruces, with occa- 
sional spots of rich bottom land. Fifty miles above this lake 
tbe river is formed by two forks ; the southern one has its 
5* 
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sources in the Rocky Mountains, near the ** Grand Defile,** the 
northern taking its rise in the Flathead Lake. 

The Spokane River rises in the spurs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, runs in a north-west direction two hundred miles, when 
it empties into the Columbia. About one hundred miles from 
its mouth it expands and forms Lake Coeur d'Alene, twenty-five 
miles in length and ten n^iles in width, around which is land 
suitable for grazing purposes. Between the lake and the 
Columbia there are many spots which could be cultivated with 
advantage, but the whole valley is better adapted for stock 
farms. 

Okonagan River is the largest branch of the Columbia on the 
north. It originates in a lake of the same name. The land 
along its banks is mostly worthless, but near its junction with 
the Columbia are some prairies well covered with grass. 

The Great South Branch of the Columbia or Saptin takes its 
rise in the northern part of the Wind River Mountains, near 
the Three Tetons, and from thence to Fort Hall follows a south- 
westerly course. Fort Hall is situated on the south bank, in 
latitude 43° 4' N., on a low rich bottom fifteen miles in length, 
formed by the confluence of the Portneuf and Saptin. The 
country to the north of Fort Hall is a level plain extending to 
the Salmon River Mountains, a distance of eighty miles. This 
vast plain is covered with wild sage. The Three Butes rise in 
the centre of this plain, and are distinctly visible at the Fort, 
though forty or fifty miles distant. The Saptin at this place is 
800 feet wide. ]£ighteen miles below the Fort are the Ameri- 
can Falls, where the banks of the river assume a basaltic cha- 
racter, which extends with but little interruption to its mouth. 
One hundred and fifty miles farther down the river occur the 
Salmon Falls, which, as its name imports, is the principal 
fishery on this river. Between this point and the Salmon 
River on the north-east the country is entirely broken up and 
impassable, while on the south-west is a vast arid plain, on 
which there is not a single spot where grain or pasturage can 
be grown. This will give an idea of the utter worthlessness 
of this extensive tract. The river from these falls runs in a 
north-west direction seventy miles to Fort Bois^, where it is 
joined by the Owyhee from the west, and Reid's River from the 
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east. The Blue Mountauis to the north of this fort begin to 
show signs of improvement in soiU and are sparsely covered 
i^ith trees; these, after passing the Burnt River, become 
densely wooded to their termination at the western turn of the 
Saptin. The course of the Saptin, from this to its junction 
with the Kooskooskie, is nearly north a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, and one hundred miles from Fort Bois6 it 
receives the waters of the Salmon River, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountains near the head waters of the Missouri. This 
is the most important tributary of the Saptin, is two hundred 
miles in length, and has but few branches, which is very 
remarkable in this country, and is thought to offer the most 
feasible route for communication with Oregon, avoiding most 
of the difficulties which are now experienced on other routes. 
At its head waters there is a tract better adapted for cultiva« 
tion than any other part of this section. 

The Kooskooskie joins the Saptin at its turn to the west. 
It has its sources in the spurs of the Rocky Mountains. Its 
length is 130 miles, and, unlike the Salmon River, it has n^any 
small streams which flow into it. This is the river on which 
Lewis and Clark, ^fter crossing the mountains, embarked* 
From the .mouth of Kooskooskie the Saptin turns short to the 
west, passing through the Blue Mountains, and, after flowing 
eighty miles in that direction, empties into the Columbia, its 
banks still retaining their basaltic character. It is only navi- 
gable in particular parts, in consequence of the whirlpools and 
rapids produced by its swift current. 

The tributaries of the Cokimbia, between the mouth of the 
Saptin and the Cascade Range, have already been mentioned, 
and the country through which they pass^described. They are 
not navigable, but ofier opportunities, for getting timber to a 
market. The country around the head- waters of the John Day's 
^nd Umatilla Rivers^ on the western slope of the Blue Moun- 
tains, is fertile and offers every inducement for settlers. Con- 
nected with these lands is the " Grande Ronde," an extensive 
prairie within the Blue Mountains, which is well calculated for 
a large settlement. The route from the United States passes 
through it. 

That portion of the country known as the Willwnette Valley 



lies to the south of the Columbia, extending to the Elk Ridge^ 
t<^here the river takes its rise. Mackenzie's Fork has its sonrce 
in the Cascade Mountains, and after flowing thirty miles west, 
joins the main stream. The prhacipal settlements of the country 
have been made 'in tips valley, on account of its good soil and 
easy cultivation. It is divided into an upper and lower prairie ; 
the first is adapted for pasturage and the raising of stock ; the 
latter arable land productive land, on which all kinds of grain 
yield abundant crops. The southern end of the valley rises 
gradually into undulating hills, destitute of trees, except a few 
oaks, which are found on the banks of the streams. The soil is 
a red decomposed basalt. The Willamette river flows nearly 
north, in the middle of the valley, and has several small streams 
which' empty into it. Fifteen miles below the valley the river 
falls about twenty-five feet, and at this place is 350 yards wide. 
These falls are thirty-three miles from its junction with the 
Columbia ; and the river is navigable to the Klackamus, three 
miles farther down. The banks below the falls are high and 
basaltic, to within four miles of its mouth, when they become 
low and subject to be overflown. Its width varies, from there 
being many islands in it, which are covered with beautiful 
groves of oak. The freshets in this river take place in Feb- 
ruary and March, and by the sudden rise at times do great 
damage. 

At the Falls is the principal settlement in the territory. It 
has received the name of Oregon city. Its location is very con- 
tracted, and ill adapted for trade. The principal advantage of 
its site is its suitableness for the establishment of mills, and its 
being on^ of the best salmon fisheries in the country; 

There are two or three valleys parallel to the Willamette, 
which, although not of great extent, yet claim some notice from 
their fertility. The principal one is called Faulitz Plains, and 
is divided from the Willamette by the Yam Hills. These are 
clothed to their' very tops with grass, and aflbrd excellent pas- 
turage. These valleys have streams passing through them 
emptying into the Columbia find Willamette. 

The Elk Hills divide the valley of the Willamette from that 
of the Umpqua. They have a gradual ascent, and are covered 
with pines, spruces, and oaks, with a thick undergrowth. The 
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soil is hard and dry, Che substratom being sandstone, which is 
finely developed on the banks of the streams. The grass is 
thin, and mixed with ferns. 

The valley of the Umpqua runs east and west. It is watered 
by the Elk River, and the north and south forks of the Umpqua. 
The valley may be described as a succession of plains, of 
different altitudes, rising from the streams. The beds of the 
rivers are composed of sandstone and clay slate, among which 
occur a few nodules of lime-stone. The rocks contain a few 
fossils, and some seams of coal or lignite appear. Large 
deposites of the latter, it is thought, will be found in this neigh* 
bourhood. The width of the valley is about thirty miles, and 
extends from the sea to the Cascade Range, in which the north 
fork of the Umpqua has its source. The soil is very good, and 
produces fine crops of corn and wheat. 

This valley is bounded on the south by the Umpqua Moun- 
tains, which divide it from the Shaste country. These are 
composed of talcose rocks, intersected by veins of quartz, masses 
of which are found strewn over the whole country to the south. 
Their greatest elevation is 1750 feet. Part of this ascent is 
gradual and easy; but towards the summit, on which is A 
grassy plain, they rise very abruptly. The whole of this range 
is thickly timbered with a variety of trees. The pinus lamber* 
tiani is here first met with. 

The north branch of the Klamet or Tootootutna River flows 
through the Shaste country. It is a beautiful stream with a 
rapid current, and rises in the Cascade Mountains. The banks 
are low and overgrown with bushes for some distance. Two 
or three hundred yards from the stream the land rises suddenly 
ten feet, and again at the same distance beyond, when the hills 
ascend to the height of six or seven hundred feet. The soil on 
the banks of the river is poor and sandy ; on the hills granitic 
sand. Granite of a light colour and fine grain is found here, 
admirably suited for building purposes. This valley, lying be- 
tween the Umpqua Mountains and the Boundary Range, ia 
!at. 42^ N., is much encroached upon by the spurs, and in con- 
sequence there is little land fit for cultivation. 

The Boundary Range rise to the height of 1200 or 2000 feet. 
Some of these summits have a mural front, giving them a 
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basaltic appearance. They are, howevery of sandstone, and 
contain fossils, and boulders of granite and syenite occur* 
From the summit of this Range, a view of the broad valley of 
the Klamet, surrounded by hills covered with forests of ever- 
greens, is obtained, through which the Tootootutna or Klamet 
River flows, and passes out on the west to the sea. In the 
centre of this valley is a remarkable isolated conical peak, 
which rises to the elevation of 1000 feet, and is destitute of 
trees, except at its very top. The river is about eighty yards 
wide, with low banks and pebbly bottom. The volume of 
water is about equal to the Umpqua. It takes its rise in the 
Klamet Lake, on the east side of the Cascade Range. In the 
eastern part of this valley, large masses of gray porphyritic 
lava forming conical hills, are very numerous. The Klamet 
valley is far inferior to any portion of the country north of it, 
and in comparison may be deemed barren, it is twenty miles 
in width, gradually rising towards the mountains. The Shaste 
Mountains, which separate this valley from California, have 
been already described in speaking of that country. 

That portion of the western section north of the Columbia, 
which lies between it and Puget Sound, is watered by several 
streams, some of which flow into the Columbia on the south, 
others into the Pacific on the west, and others into the Puget 
Sound on the north. These all rise in the spurs of the Cascade 
Rajige, and drain this part of the country. The land between 
the Cowlitz and the Chickeeles is an extensive prairie, known as 
the Cammas Plains. The length of the Cowlitz River is thirty- 
five miles. It is not navigable during a large portion of the 
year, but in the freshets, discharges a large quantity of water 
into the Columbia, and so great are these floods, that it has beeo 
known at times to overflow its high prairie. About its head 
waters lie some of the finest land to the north of the Columbia, 
on which a considerable settlement has been already made by 
the Hudson Bay Company, called the Cowlitz Farm. Ten 
i;niles north of which, on the route to Nisqually, is one of the 
.branches of the Chickeeles flowing to the west, where its width 
is thirty yards : its course soon changes to the north, passing 
round the only hill, rising some 500 feet above the level of the 
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plains, which exists between the head waters 6f the Cowlitz 
and Puget Sound. 

The soil to the north of the Chickeeles is light and gravelly, 
while that to the south, including the Cammass Plains, is a rich 
clayey loom. 

The Chickeeles finally takes its course to the west, and emp- 
ties into Gray's Harbour; previous to which it is joined by 
many small streams, which have their sources in lakes. 

The country from the seaboard to the Cowlitz is covered with 
a dense forest of spruce, pine, and hemlock. The soil is a brown 
or black vegetable earth, w^th a sub-stratum of clay. The 
patches of alluvial land bordering the Chickeeles River are fer- 
tile, and of some extent, studded with white-oaks, which would 
yield good crops of wheat, and are excellent sites for farms, 
having an abundance of fine water, and but a short distance 
from water communication. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Puget Sound presents 
an inviting aspect, and with the exception of some bluffs, is un- 
dulating, and covered with trees of the species spoken of above. 
The soil of this forest-land is a thin brown stratum of sandy 
vegetable earth; the sub-soil of clay and gravel; the latter 
having the appearance of being water- worn. These are succeed- 
ed by the tract of prairie-lands in the vicinity of Nisqually, 
which are valuable as pasture-lands for flocks of sheep and 
dalry^ws. These prairies have a very extensive range in a 
south-east direction, and connect with the valley of the Cowlitz 
on the south towards the Cascade Mountains, intersected by 
strips of forests. Within this district are numerous ponds or 
lakes, surrounded by rich meadow-land; furnishing luxuriant 
crops of nourishing herbage. No part of Oregon is better adapt- 
ed for dairy purposes than this ; and wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
&c., come to perfection. 

The peninsula of Cape Flattery, north of the Chickeeles, be- 
tween Puget Sound and the Pacific, is rough and mountainous, 
and cov.ered with' a dense forest. The principal trees are hem-, 
lock, spruce, and arbor vito). The high ridges which jut in all 
directions from Mount Olympus leave but little space for tillage, 
except along the western side of Hood's Canal. Little, how- 
ever, is known of the interior of this portion. 
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It will be seen from the fiNregoing descriptioD, that the western 
section, although the smallest, is better adapted for cultivation 
and the subsistence of man than the others ; and even the latter 
are by no means so barren and worthless as they have been 
represented; a larger portion being well suited for grazing, and 
in places also fer agriculture* . 



CHAPTER IX. 

CLIMATE OF OREGON. 

Thb climate of the three sections may be classed as mildi 
temperate, and severe ; that of the western comes under the 
first class, having neither the extremes of heat during the sum- 
mer, or of cold during winter ; this is probably owing to the 
prevalence of the south-west winds, and the mists which they 
bring with them from the ocean. The winters are short, lasting 
from December to February, and may be termed open. Snow 
seldom falls, and when it does, lasts but a few days. Frosts 
are, however, early occurring in the latter part of August, which 
is accounted for by the proximity of the snowy peaks of the 
Cascade Range, a mountain or easterly wind invariably causing 
a great fall in the temperature. These winds are not frequent; 
and during the summer of 1841, they were noted but a few 
times. The wet season lasts from November till March ; but 
the rains are not heavy, though frequent. The climate during 
winter is not unlike that of England, and as to temperature is 
equally mild with that of 10*^ lower latitude on our eastern 
coast. The fruit trees blossom early in April. 

The weather at Nisqually between the middle of May and 
the middle of July, may be inferred from the following state- 
ment of winds : 



Dir. JVb. of Days. 

Sbuth-west. 21 

South 16 

North 19 



Dir, JVb. tfDayt. 

North-west 2 

Calm 8 

East 2 
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The mean ten^serature during the game period was 6?^, maxi- 
mum 98^, minimum 39° ; the barometer 90^04 in. 
. From June to September, at Yancouvery the mean temperature 
was 66^9 maximum 87°, minimum 51^ ; out of 106 days, 76 were 
lair, 19 cloudy, and 11 rainy. 

The second or middle section is subject to long droughts, the 
summer is^ much drier and warmer, and the winter colder, than 
the western section ; its extremes of heat and cold are more fre- 
quent and greater; the. mercury at times rises to 108° in th^ 
shade in summer, and falls as low as — 18° in winter; the daily 
range of temperature is 40°. The atmosphere is, however, ex- 
tremely pure and healthy. In summer the air is cooled by the 
strong westerly winds, mentioned as prevailing daily on the 
Columbia, which flow in to fill up the void produced by the 
heated prairie grounds. No dew falls in this section. 

The climate of the third or eastern section is extremely 
variable, the temperature during the day differing 50° to 60°, 
renders it generally unfit for agriculture. In each day all the 
changes incident to spring, summer, autumn, and winter occurs 
this is true for nearly all seasons of the year. 



CHAPTER X. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

For the following brief notices of the soil and productions of 
Oregon, I am indebted to the observations of Mr. Brackenridge, 
the Assistant Botanist and Horticulturist of the Expedition. 
These, as coming from one whose practical and scientific know- 
ledge is well known, must have an additional value, and impart 
such information as will be of use to the emigrant, and no doubt 
of high interest to those who are desirous of obtaining a full 
acquaintance with the country and its capabilities. He believes 
that the success which has followed the cultivation of the fruits 
and vegetables that have been introduced, will go far to show 
what may be accomplished in Oregon, where both soil and situa- 
tion appear to be admirably adapted to almost every want of a 

civilized people. 
6 
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The lands around Gray's Harbour, clear df timber, are flat 
and wet, being for the most part salt marshes, and therefore 
of minor importance in an agricultural point of view. Fresh 
water is scarce near this harbour, and only to be had at low 
water in the centre of the creeks, up which the tide flows seve- 
ral miles, by wading into them two or three feet deep in blue 
mud, so tenacious in its nati^*e that cattle once in it could not 
well extricate themselves. 

Near the coast inside of Point Adams, at the confluence of 
Young's River with the Columbia, exists some good land. 
Above this the shores of the Columbia, as far as the mouth of 
the Willamette, are chiefly steep and rocky, with occasional 
patches of alluvial deposit. The hills on both sides are covered 
with stately timber, belonging mostly to the family of the Canu 
fercB, Majestic trees of Cotton Wood {Pcpulus tremaloides). 
Maple (^cer macrophylla), and Arbutus procera, vfiih occasional 
belts of Oak (the latter by no means a common tree here), line 
its shores and islands, and occupy the alluvial patches above 
mentioned. 

In the neighbourhood of Fort Vancouver, on both sides 
of the river, the country presents a more encouraging aspect to 
the farmer. Close to the Fort, rich and extensive tracts have 
been cleared and are now in a high state of cultivation. The 
best Wheat lands are of a deep rich brown loam, originally of 
a very tenacious consistency, but now become friable by being 
tilled and cropped for a succession of years. The Woodlands 
are of a brown sandy nature, and when cleared produce good 
crops of peas, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, and turnips. 

On the opposite side of the Columbia, near its junction with 
the Willamette, there are fine undulating prairie lands, which 
have been rightly designated " the Garden of Oregon." The 
depth and richness of the soil will stand comparison with the 
finest lands in the United States. The soil on the flat lands 
consists of a deep, dark coloured loam, which bears from five to 
seven good crops of wheat in succession without the benefit of 
manures. On the rolling portions of this country are tracts of 
brown sandy loam, red gravelly light earth, with occasional 
beds of black sandy vegetable mould. Portions of all these 
kinds of lands lie under cultivation. For any kind of green 
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crops, as turnips, etc, these light lands are admirably adapted, 
and the wheat grown on the low deep loamy lands will stand 
comparison with that grown in any other quarter of the globe. 
The cultivation of corn {Zea Mays) has proved a failure on the 
Willamette, if we except that variety called the " sugar corn," 
and even this kind has not been grown ^o any extent. This 
failure may be attributed to the coolness of the nights in this 
part of Oregon. 

Although no forests of oaks exist in Oregon, yet a large num- 
ber of detached trees of white oak stud the rolling prairie lands. 
There are also two kinds of maple {Acer cerdnatum and Acer 
fnacraphyUum)f with a stately dogwood {Cprnus Nultallii): 
these are valuable kinds of hard wood for machinery and agri- 
cultural implements. The oak trees are well adapted to form 
knees for ship-building. 

The country from the Willamette to the Umpqua is rolling 
prairie land. The more elevated of these swells or hills being 
crowned with oak trees of larger growth than are found near 
the Willamette. Between these hills, glades of meadow lands, 
and lakes and streams of fresh water, are fallen in with fre- 
quently. The herbage in many places is luxuriant, and there 
is sheep pasturage of the finest kind in abundance. Smackioy 
a plant having the habit of Lucern, abounds in this country, on 
which cattle feed greedily. 

The land on either side of the Umpqua River, between the 
mountains and the coast, is fertile; but as you approach the 
coast, large tracts of salt marsh continue along it, as far at least 
as the mouth of the Klamet River. The country, again, beyond 
the Umpqua as far as lat. 42°, is for the most part mountainous, 
and clothed with heavy timber; the famous Lambert pine 
{Pinus Lamhertianii) was first met with on the Umpqua moun- 
tains, which is its northern limit. Frequent open valleys pre- 
sent themselves in these woodlands, but the soil in most cases 
is poor an4 gravelly. In the valley of Klamet River, numerous 
large rocks, with scraggy buckthorns and arbutus {Arhutus 
tomento$a) bushes, impart to this locality an arid and rugged 
aspect. For the rearing of neat cattle, and flocks of sheep, 
this section of the country is better adapted than for any other 
purpose. Independent of the general sterility of this country. 
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there are still small patches of good land to be found, suffisioDt 
at least to produce grain enough for a scattered populatioa» 
whose principal business would be to attend to the herds of 
cattle. 

The middle region of Oregon has been represented as barren 
and unprofitable ; but, fnnn a careful survey, and observationa 
on it3 natural productions, its real value has been much under- 
rated. The meadow lands which skirt the Wallawalla, (a 
small river which takes its rise in the Blue Mountains^ are 
little, if any, inferior to those in the valley of the Willamette. 
The heavy crops of wheat, peas, barley, oats and potatoes, on 
a siiiall farm near the Fort, and also on a farm of the Mission* 

» 

are to be regarded as positive proofs of the fertility of the soil 
in this quarter ; and a vast field, of equally good land as that 
we have reference to, awaits the enterprising emigrant, along 
the plains which flank the Blue Mountain Range. 

To the south and eastward of Fort Wallawalla there exists 
a very considerable tract of sandy useless land, which bears 
little else than a species of wormwood {Artemisia), and a prickly 
pear (Opuntia). But in taking a line of routes so as to strike the 
Lewis River where it receives the Koos-kooski, you will have 
passed the barren region above mentioned, when about ten or 
fifteen miles from the fort; then begins a. rolling prairie-land, 
clothed with luxuriant herbage, consisting of various kinds of 
grasses, and a red clover, having very much the appearance and 
habit of that cultivated in the United States ; also several spe- 
cies of dwarf vetches ; here is also found, in great abundance, 
the prairie-wheat. This wheat is a species of grass belonging 
to the genus Elyncus, found growing in tufls or bunches, prin- 
cipally in the vicinity of marmot villages. In rich grounds it 
attains the height of four to five feet, but we have often seen it 
on poor land not higher than two; its general appearance, so 
far as habit goes, is much like that of the cultivated wheat. 
Horses and neat cattle are very partial to this grass as feed. 

Of wood there is none; it is particularly wanting in the 
vicinity of the places where the pasture is finest; but the Blue 
Mountains not being far distant, enough of that article could 
be obtained for all domestic purposes. 

From the Koos-kooski to the Spokane River is an extensive 
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rolling prairie-land, which produces fine pastUBe^. Th^e is also 
a section of fine arable land, lying about twenty to twenty^-five 
miles northward of the Koos-kooski. A belt of pine and spruce 
trees grow near, in an east and west direction. Nor is this the 
only district where the lands may be considered as arable, or 
^worthy of culture. There are several tracts of land, though of 
minor extent, to be found over this vast prairie. 

From the banks of the Spokane, fifteen or twenty miles, the 
land is rocky and sandy, with a considerable number of pine and 
other trees scattered over its surface ; the woods near the river 
partake of the character of a forest. 

Although portions of this country are well adapted for culti- 
vation, yet, on the whole, it is better for pasture near the Spk)- 
kane and Koos-kooski rivers, where there is wood and water : 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep could be led out on either 
side so as to occupy the majority of this extensive prairie. 
The want of water in this quarter is the greatest defect ; but 
sheep do not require much where there is abundance of a fine 
succulent grass, and neat cattle could be confined to those 
sections where water is in abundance, or to the neighbourhood 
of the Spokane, where there are several fine lakes ; or to the 
belt of wood, as mentioned above, towards the Koos-kooski. 
These are desirable situations for farmers to locate themselves. 
These pools are generally surrounded by willow ; and wherever 
these kinds of bushes are found on the prairie, water can be 
found on the surface, or can be had by digging. 

The valley of Chimikame extends from the banks of the 
Spokane to Fort Colville, a distance of sixty miles. A good 
deal of the land in this valley is inclined to be wet or marshy, 
producing excellent grass. 

At Fort Ck)lville wheat is the grain most cultivated, being 
considered more profitable than oats, barley, or rye. Indian 
corn {2^ Mays) succeeds here admirably ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that at the Willamette its culture has proved almost 
an entire failure. The sheltered situation of Fort Colville pre- 
cludes the possibility of the cold, biting, nocturnal winds injuring 
it, whereas, on the Willamette, little attention has apparently 
been paid to selecting a sheltered and warm exposure for the 
corn-field; and the low temperature here during the night must 
6* E 
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be attributed to the presence of several lofty snow-capped 
mountains in the neighbourhood, by the chilling influences of 
which the climate around Colville, by its greater distance from 
such mountains, is not so much a&cted, independent of its em- 
bosomed position in a woody, hilly country. Cattle increase 
rapidly here ; a single bull and cow were brought to Colville in 
1825, and the head of cattle from that stock alone amounted, in 
1845, to 196. The stock is becoming very much improved by 
crossing the Kentucky with the Californian breed ; the latter 
yielding the best beef, while the former, being better milch cows, 
are selected for dairy stock. Pork also thrives here. There is 
a flouring-mill on a small river a few miles from the fort. 

From Colville to the junction of the Spokane River with the 
Columbia, the country is of a gentle hilly nature, covered thinly 
with timber of the pine and spruce kinds. The soil is light and 
sandy, and may be considered rather a poor country; the pas- 
ture being very thin and not of the finest kind, although there 
were a few ravines, whose sloping banks are pretty well lined 
with good grasses. The forest approaches close to the Colum- 
bia, whose sloping gravelly banks are here and there broken up 
by rugged projecting rocks. 

Prom the upper end of the Grand Coulee, and following the 
Columbia as far down as the mouth of the Wallawalla, there is 
very little timber within a convenient distance of its banks on 
the north side, and none inland on the south. What little there 
is, consists of a few scattered pine trees along its shores ; but 
the*quantity is altogether too small to prove of any consequence 
to settlers. 

The surface of the prairies, on each side of the Grand Coulee, 
and down towards Okanagan, is 1000 feet above the bed of the 
river. Considerable patches of what has the appearance of old 
lava lie on these prairies ; they are most common near the Grand 
Coulee. In the neighbourhood of such patches the pasture is 
meagre and thin ; but, on the whole, this country produces very- 
fair pasture, particularly for sheep. Water is rather scarce, 
and what there is of it is generally found in shallow pools, and 
has a brackish taste. There is a considerable quantity of mu- 
riate of soda in it, which, in dry weather, is found encrusted on 
the surface of the earth, and has very much the appearance of 
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hoar-frost. The horses relish this salt very much. The want 
of water is the greatest disadvantage in the Okanagan district; 
and the grazier would have to avoid this difficulty, there, by 
taking a position where a good range for the cattle would be 
had, in a circuit around the watering places. 

Of that sterile and unprofitable tract of country which lies 
below the mouth of the Piscous River, all along the north side 
of the Columbia, down to the Cascades, and as far back as the 
termination of the mountain spurs which set out from Mounts 
St. Helen and Rainier, little can be said for its agricultural ca- 
pacity. Its aridity is not exceeded by any portion of Oregon. 
It is a tract of sandy desert, like that between Fort Nez-perc^s 
and the Lewis River: the Columbia only separates the two 
waste districts. The Yakima River flows through the main 
body of this tract, which is characterized by its scraggy bushes 
of wormwood (a species of Artemisia), with solitary tufts of 
various kinds of Eriogonurus, and batches of prickly-pears 
{Opuntia vulgaris). The grasses hereabout are generally very 
thin, except in creeks of alluvial deposit on the Yakima. Its 
soil for the most part is sandy, mixed with fragments of scoria 
or cellular lava of a reddish colour. No timber exists on the 
Yakima, if we except a few indifferent pine, poplar, willow, and 
alder trees, a little below where it receives the waters of the 
Shanwappum (Spipen). A few miles above the junction of these 
rivers, the character of the country changes, rising in hills, which 
are thinly covered with pine and fir trees. These hills increase 
in height, and the timber on them becomes a dense forest, as 
they approach the Cascade Range. 

The valley of the Yakima, within the line of forest, is wide, 
flat, and free of timber» save a few straggling trees and bushes 
on its flat banks. On each side, the meadow or flat lands were 
clothed with fine pasture ; and on higher lands in its vicinity, 
the prairie wheat, before mentioned, was found in abundance ; 
and farther up the river, towards the base of the high mountain 
range where it takes its rise, good pasture and arable lands 
exist. 

The mountain ridges between the Yakima and the Columbia, 
near the entrance to the Piscous River, were thinly wooded, 
often leaving openings of good grazing lands ; but many of these 
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are so elevated and cold, that the grass in June was only a few 
inches high. Birch timber in Oregon is very scarce. 

At Fort Vancouver the soil is of a light gravelly nature, bat, 
by judicious management and stimulating manures, it produces 
good crops. Apple trees thrive, and, in the summer of 184 1, 
were loaded with so heavy a crop of fruit, that many of the 
branches had to be supported by props. The most of the kinds 
which were growing, had been raised from apple-seeds imported 
fix>m England. Few of the kinds were good dessert fruits ; they 
were better suited for culinary purposes, or the making of cider. 
A number of young trees had been introduced. Scions of these, 
engrafted on the native crab-apple, would produce good fruit. 

A variety of European grape vines, for several years after 
their introduction here, produced good crops of fruit. They 
were grown as espaliers, or against board fences. The results 
of this experiment with the European kinds of grapes, furnish 
sufficient proof of the future success, if attended to, of the cul- 
tivation of the grape vine in Oregon. A great many soils and 
situations are to be found on the shores of the Columbia River, 
between the sea-coast and the Dalles, suitable for the cultivation 
of the grape vine to a considerable extent. In the portion of 
country to the south of the Umpqua River, along the banks of 
the Klamet, where the finer European varieties would unques- 
tionably succeed, a kind of fox-grape is found indigenous. 

Peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, and plums thrive well 
at Vancouver. It is believed, that the deep rich soils in the 
valleyof the Willamette are much better adapted to the growth 
of such fruits. Pears, and the English gooseberry, with the 
black, red, and white currant, all produce good crops. The 
raspberry and strawberry are found growing indigenous in 
woods and along banks of streams. Water and cantelope 
melons, with pumpkins, gourds, squashes and cucumbers, are 
grown. The melons are inferior in flavour to the same kinds 
of fruit produced in the state of Virginia, but equal to those of 
New Jersey, New York, or Pennsylvania. 

The vegetables cultivated are the following : beans, kidney 

.or French, bush, Lima, long pod, and Windsor; peas, several 

varieties ; cauliflowers and broccoli ; cabbages in variety, among 

them the Savoy; asparagus, carrots, parsnips, beets, turnips. 
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radishes, lettuce, endive, onion, leeks, shallots, and scorzonera, 
with a variety of pot-herbs of the more common kinds* 

The soils on the Willamette are admirably adapted to the 
growth of esculents, as the onion, carrot, and cabbage; the for- 
mer a very profitable article for exportation, the two latter as 
good winter feed for cattle. 

Towards the Umpqua the more tender kinds of vegetaUes 
would attain greater perfection. In the interior of Oregon, 
where settlements^ have been made, some opportunities have 
been presented to demonstrate with what success horticulture 
in this part of the country can be practised. At these, most 
culinary vegetables succeed. All efibrts have failed in the 
growing of apple trees ; a species of marmot burrows under the 
trees and eats the roots, and is one of the evils incident to this 
region. 

The following indigenous fruits, roots, &c., are used as food 
by the Indians of Oregon: 

Camassia esculenta, vernac, camass. This is a kind of squill, 
having a bulb which resembles very much a small hyacinth 
root. The plant is found in greatest abundance in meadows of 
the prairie country above Fort Nezperct^s : it is also common in 
alluvial lands on the margins of rivers and streams. 

The tubers of several species of Umbelliferous plants belong* 
ing to the genus pencedanum. The vernacular name of one of 
these, which grows near the Koos-kooski, is " cowess." 

Bulbs of various species of calocactus are also eaten by the 
Indians, but the roots being small, they do hot form a very im- 
portant article of food. They are found in the greatest abund- 
ance on dry prairies near the frontier of California. A few are 
also obtained in northern Oregon. 

The roots of the lupinus littoralis, called by the natives scJuh 
machtan, taste very much like liquorice. The Indians are quite 
fond of it, and use it to sweeten their cammass roots. It is 
principally found on the low sand hills between Gray's Harbour 
and Chinook Bay. 

The root of the Letoisia rediviva^ Spatulam of the Indians, 
when macerated in water, forms a substance resembling starch. 
It is found only in the dry sandy districts of the interior. 

In time of scarcity the Sagittaria sagittifolia alscr becomes 
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an article of food, but in plentiful seasons is seldom used by the 
Indians. 

The stalks of the following Herbaceous plants are also eaten : 

Typha, sp. of cat's-tail. The lower and blanched part of the 
leaves of this plant are crisp, succulent, and pleasant to the 
taste. It is a favourite vegetable (if vegetable it can be called) 
with the Chinook tribe. It is commonly found in swampy 
places, and along the banks of streams. 

Ocnanthe sarmentosa. The Indians peel off the outer covering 
of the young shoots of this plant, and eat the crisp and internal 
part, which has a flavour somewhat similar to celery, though 
not as pleasant. It is found in great abundance over the whole 
country, in small streams and moist places in forests. 

Huadeum, sp. of hemlock. The Indians strip off the bark of 
these plants, on which rest the poisonous glands, and in this 
manner do not suffer any bad effects from eating the inner part 
of the stem, which is crisp and succulent. 

Nuts and seeds used by the Indians : 

Pinus lamhertiana. This tree grows to a great size on the 
Umpqua Mountains. The Indians collect the nuts or seeds, and 
store them away for winter consumption. Great quantities of 
hazel nuts are also collected, and are to be found in all the 
woods and thickets of Oregon. 

The seeds of the sunflower, madias, and those of numerous 
other annual and perennial plants, are collected in great quan- 
tities, and are generally scalded with hot water before being 
eaten. 

There are numerous fruits which are indigenous to Oregon. 
Among them are to be found the following, viz : 

Gaultheria shallow. It ripens in August. The berries are 
produced on long racemes, of a black colour, and sometimes 
covered with a light bloom. They have a sweet and pleasant 
taste when they have received the sun, but those procured in 
forests are insipid. They are abundant in the forests near the 
coast, on the margins of streams, and in open glades. 

Fragana ckilensisy sp. of Strawberry. The fruit is rather 
smaller than that grown in the United States, but the flavour 
is quite as pleasant, although the small villous hairs that cover 
the pulpsr render it rather disagreeable to the mouth. It is 
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found in the interior as far aa Fort Colville^ but is most abund^ 
BXkt on the banks of the Columbia, near Vancouver, on Puget's 
Sound, and in the Willamette Valley. It ripens in June and 
July. 

Rtibus spectabUis, " Yellow raspberry." The fruit is a yel- 
lowish, sometimes a rosy tint, of an oblong form, and somewhat 
translucent, taste watery; but by cultivating this plant in a 
good exposure, it might be much improved. The plant is found 
in the lower section of Oregon, in rich soil, on the margins of 
streams, and in shady woods. 

Rubtis strigasus. This and the former are called by the 

Indians '' Uholay." The fruit is smaller. than the yellow, and 

of higher flavour. There is also a third species, bearing a 
black berry. 

There are several diflerent species of " blackberries," goose- 
berries, currants, and whortleberries, many of which are dried 
by the natives, and put aside for winter stores. 

Amelanchier Canadensis, " Service tree." The fruit, when 
ripe, is a blackish-purple, and about the size of a large pea. It ' 
has a sweetish taste, ripening in July and August, and at this 
season forms the principal food of the Indians in many parts of 
the country. The bush grows, to the height of eight or ten 
feet, along the banks of streams in the interior. 

Pyrtis rivularis, " Crab apple." The fruit is about the size 
of a small cherry, of a yellow colour when ripe, but often 
tinged with red. The flavour is a little tartish, but pleasant; 
the Indians generally roast them before eating. This tree 
grows about twenty or thirty feet, and would answer very well 
to graft improved kinds of apples on, as it is very hardy, and a 
native of the soil. The wood is very hard, and is used by the 
Chinooks for wedges. 

Pintnes, sp. "Red plum." The fruit is oval, about three* 
quarters of an inch in diameter, of a purplish colour, very juicy, 
and agreeable to the taste. It grows fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and is found in thickets on the margins of streams, between 
the Willamette and Umpqua Rivers. It would make excellent 
stocks to bud or inoculate peaches, plums, or apricots on. 

The Indians in Oregon make \x»e of the dried leaves of the 
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Arbuius Vva-urn to mix with imported tobacco^ which they 
smoke. No totmcco is cultivated in Oregon ; but one species is 
said to be indigenous to the country near the southern bomkhoy 
of this territory, 



CHAPTER XL 

HARBOURS OF OREGON. 

Orbgon a&tvsy for its extent of 8ea-coast» a distance of 400 
mil^Q, but few harbours which can be entered with safety at 
all times. 

The first, north of Cape Mendocino, is Trinidad Bay : this 
was visited by Vancouver, and described by him ; there is a 
small sunken rock between two islets, .which escaped his obser- 
vation ; plenty of good water may be had at this place ; during 
the strong westerly winds, however, the bay is unprotected. 
The anchorage is situated in lat. 41'' 04' N. and long. 123° 5^ W. 

Thirty miles north of Trinidad Bay is the mouth of Smith's 
River, on the bar of which there are three fathoms water. The 
land on the north is high and abrupt, but on the south a narrow 
neck of dry sand projects, with a perpendicular rock on the 
extreme point. The current sweeps out of the river with great 
velocity, causing heavy breakers on the bar, which at most 
times prevent vessels from entering. The soundings outside 
are regular, and there are three sunken rocks about a mile 
distant from the sandy point. 

St. George's Bay, in lat. 41^ 44' N. and long. 124° 00' W., 
has good anchorage, and is protected from the north-west winds 
by several rocky islets : no fresh water can be obtained. 

Pelican Bay is very spacious, and secure during the north- 
west gales: there are several small rocks close to the shore, 
near which a stream discbarges itself; from it water can be' 
procured in boats. 

The Klamet or Tootootutna River has a very narrow entrance, 
with a low shingle beach on either side, by which it may be 
known. There are two fathoms water on the bar, and inside 
from four to five for a quarter of a mile ; the flats then begin. 
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and the overfalls extend for several miles; the tide rises six feet. 
Wood and water can be had in any quantity. The mouth is 
situated in lat. 42^26' N. and long. 124^ IT W. 

The entrance to the Umpqua River is between two sand 
spits; the northern one is a mile and a half long; on the southern 
spit is a small rock. There are two fathoms water on the bar, 
which lies outside of the spits ; between them, six and seven, 
and inside, eleven fathoms. The river, for the distance of ten 
miles, admits vessels not drawing more than twelve feet. 

Between Cape Mendocino and -Columbia River thercs are 
several small rivers which empty in the ocean ; viz. the Sequal- 
chin, Cotamyts, Coquils, Cahoos, Sciistium, Aleyco, Cowes, 
Zasatish, and Iconic ; most of these can be entered with boats 
in fine weather, and fresh water obtained. 

The mouth of the Columbia River has been long known for 
its dangers, and the difficulties of entrance. These have not 
been exaggerated ; and it may be truly said to offer very few 
advantages as a port. The land near it is well marked. Cape 
Disappointment, the northern point, is high, with several lofty 
spruce and pine trees on its summit. Point Adams on the 
south is low and sandy. A sand-spit makes out from each 
cape ; that from Point Adams projects to seaward of the other, 
being nearly at right angles to it. The distance between them 
is. one mile. These have been formed by the deposit of the 
sands brought down by the river, or washed by the abrasion 
of the sea from their respective capes. The bar lies outside, 
and on it there is no particular danger unless the sea is heavy, 
when breakers form on it, and a vessel would be subjected to 
risk in passing. The least depth of water is twenty-eight feet. 
The breakers on both spits are usually heavy, though at times 
there is little or no break on them. The south end of the north 
spit has to be closely approached, and is the point of greatest 
danger. Here most of the wrecks have occurred. 

The principal dangers in the entrance of the Columbia are 
the cross tides, their velocity, and the influence of an under- 
current, together with the heavy swell. These become greater 
from the distance of the leading marks for the channel, and 
their indistinctness when the weather will permit entrance. It 
is necessary to use them, in consequence of the compass bear- 
7 
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iDgs being of little or no use. I have inserted the sailing direc- 
tions in a note below** 

* It is safest to enter on the ebb-tide, with the usual north-west wind, which 
sets in about ten or eleven o'clock, A. M., during the summer months. The 
entrance should never be attempted with a flood-tide and north-west wind, un- 
less the Clatsop channel is followed, and the sea is smooth. 

After making Cape Disappointment, which is easOy distinguishable bjr the 
dark hummocks and tall pines, trimmed up, with the exception of their tops^ 
you may lead in for it on a north-east bearing, if to the southward ; if to the 
northward, you may run in until you have that bearing on. A hummock, or 
saddle-hill, to the northward, on with the outer part of the cape-land, will give 
you notice that you are on the bar, in 4^ or 5 fathoms water: in ordinary 
weather, the outer line of the north spit is readily perceived by the roUeis 
breaking; the inner line is always perceptible. When Young's Point is open 
with dead trees on Point Adams, you will be to northward of the end of the 
north spit, and may run down along it until those two points are on range ; 
then haul in for Point EUice, or the green patch on Chinook hill, if intending 
to take the channel by the cape. When Leading-in cliff is well open with 
the inner point of the cape, haul up for the latter and steer in; you will then 
have doubled close round the north breaker, in 7 &tboms water ; and it is better 
to keep the north spit aboard if the wind is not so scant as to oblige you to beat 
up for Cape Disappointment : on opening Green Point, you must go about ; it 
is not safe to go nearer the middle sand. On ordinary occasions, there will be 
scarcely ever a necessity to tack ; the ebb-tide on your lee bow will keep yon 
sufficiently to windward. 

The cape will be required to be passed close aboard, in order to avoid the 
sandspU leaking off from the middle sands towards the cape : the two outer 
bluf& of the cape, in range, will strike it. After you have passed this range, 
you may steer into Baker's bay, and, having passed an opening in the wood on 
the cape, you may anchor in from 7 to 10 fathoms. In passing the cape, care 
must be taken not to be becalmed by it ; if this should happen, the only resoaroe 
is to down anchor at once, and wait a favourable tide. The current will be 
found very strong. It sometimes runs from 5 to 6 knots an hour — a perfect 
mill-race — and no boat can make way against it when at its strength. 

If desirous to proceed up to Astoria, and one of the native pilots is not to be 
had, the only precaution necessary in proceeding up is to keep the small islet 
in the cove of the cape open until you have the dead trees nearly S. S. £., 
(compass,) and then steer over for them, as it will be probably young flood. 
It is necessary to keep the starboard or sand island side of the channel, and if 
near high water, this island, in running up, must be kept open on the starboard 
bow ; otherwise, the approach to it would be too near for safety. On reaching 
the Clatsop channel, steer up for Young's Point, keeping in 5 or 6 fathoms 
water. The sand shoals on either side are very bold. When abreast df Astoria, 
moor with an ebb and flood anchor, with open hawse, to the northward and 
westward. 
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There is little doubt that the spits are undergoing constant 
change, and are both increasing* This is corroborated by those 
who have had the most experience. In the memory of many. 
Cape Disappointment has been worn away some hundred feet 
by the sea and the strong currents that run by it. The middle 
sandsy which He within the two spits, and occupy a great extent 
of the bay, are subject to still greater changes. In the course 
of two months a large portion of what was dry sand was washed 
away. The sea usually breaks on the western edge of these 
sands. Two vessels have been wrecked here within the last 

If the intention be to take the Clatsop channel, the same directions are to be 
observed in passing the north spit. When the Leading-in cliff is open, instead 
of hauling up for the cape, steer direct for the Clatsop village on Point Adams, 
which will take you into &ir channel way ; the breakers on each side will be 
visible : keep in the middle and steer up for Young's Point, following the direc- 
tions as before given. 

In coming out, the state of the bar may be distinctly seen from the top of the 
cape, but due allowance must be made for the distance. The surf beating on 
the cape is a good guide ; if there is much of it the swell, will be very heavy 
and sharp between the north and south spits, if it does not actually break : the 
best time is with a north-west wind and about half ebb; you will then have 
tide enough to carry you to sea. 

I look upon it as always dangerous to drop anchor in the channel between 
the cape and the end of the north spit ; if it is done, it should only be in case 
of absolute necessity, and not a moment is to be lost when possible to proceed 
out or in. If the ship gets off with only the loss of an anchor, she may consider 
herself fortunate. The sea breeze or north-west and westerly winds blow at 
times very fresh ; a sure indication of them is a thick hazy bank in the west, 
to seaward. 

In entering the river the following cautions should be attended to: — 1. The 
entrance should never be attempted when the passage between the north and 
south spits is not well defined by breakers ; it is equally dangerous, whether it 
be concealed by the sea's breaking all the way across, or so smooth as not to 
show any break. 

2. The wind generally fails, or falls light, in the passage between the north 
and south spits, if it blows but a moderate breeze, and leaves a vessel at the 
mercy of a strong tide and heavy swell. 

3. The best time to enter and depart is after half ebb and before quarter 
flood; the tide then runs direct through "the channels, and is confined to them. 
With the prevailing westerly winds, for those intending to take the north 
channel, the best time to enter is after half ebb, though the wind may be scant; 
yet the ebb tide, acting on the lee bow, will enable the vessel to keep to wind- 
ward and avoid the spit on the middle sands. 
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year ; the barque Vancouver, <Mie of tbe Hudioo's Bay com- 
pany's vesseky and the whale ship Maine, both totally lost. 

After passing the spits, the old channel leads to Baker's Bay, 
the usual anchorage for vessels av^aiting an opportunity for de- 
parture. This bay is by no means well sheltered daring the 
stormy months, being exposed to the south-east. Good water 
knd wood can be procured* The new or CloUop channel leads 
directly to Point Adams. Changes in both the channels are 
said to have taken place since the surveys made by the Expkn** 
ing Expedition. The alteration in tbe former is caused by the 
accumulation of sand about the wreck of the Peacock ; that in 
the latter by the greater deposit of sands from the failure of the 
common spring freshets. I am led to believe that neither is 
of the extent reported, and I feel satisfied that the Clatsop 
channel will be kept open by the action of the current of the 
river, and ought to improve in depth. Before any degree of 
reliance can be placed on these reports, an accurate survey of 
the river ought to be made, which will serve to show the 
changes that have occurred since that made by the Exploring 
Expedition ; and a comparison of the two surveys will point out 
the causes that may be at work to efiect it, and the probable 
remedies that may be used to prevent the change, or arrest its 
progress. 

Astoria is situated six miles distant from Point Adams, above 
the junction of Young's River with the Columbia. Its site is ill 
adapted for commercial business, the channel at this place 
being narrow, and only able to accommodate a few, vessels. 
The river is three and a half miles wide, but the middle is 
occupied by extensive sands, with only a few feet water on 
them. 

Shoal-water Bay lies on the north side of Cape Disappoint- 
ment. It is a deep indentation in the coast, but from its expo- 
sure to the north-west can be of little use for the protection of 
vessels. It is surrounded by a low sand beach. 

Forty miles to the north of the Columbia is Gray's Harbour, at 
the mouth of the Chickeeles. The points to the north and south 
are composed of low sand hills, and from both of these project 
sand-spits somewhat similar to those of the Columbia. On the 
northern is Eld's Island, with several hillocks, which appear as 
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one from seaward. The channel is narrow though deep, and is 
two miles in length. This harbour is easy to enter, the wind 
being usually fair, and it is only necessary to keep clear of the 
breakers on either side ; but the same cause makes it very diffi- 
cult to depart from. The bay is capacious, but the extensive 
mud and sand banks confine the anchorages and channels to 
very small space. The land about it is low, with the exception 
of Brackenridge Bluff on the north, and Steam's on the south. 
These are both covered with pines ; the latter bearing S. 85° E., 
and on with the south side of Eld's Island, will lead into and 
through the channel. 

There are some few small bays between Gray's Harbour and 
Cape Flattery, a distance of ninety miles ;— one at Point Gren- 
ville, off which are some rocks, — and small streamlets discharge 
into them. Destruction Isle is one of the dangers to be avoided. 
It may readily be known by a perforated rock near it. This 
coast offers anchorage the whole distance, and ought not to be 
approached nearer than the depth of 15 fathoms. The currents 
set towards the land. The Flattery rocks are ten miles south 
of Cape Flattery, and stand four or five miles from the land: 
they are from fifty to one hundred feet high, black, and pillar- 
shaped. During the fine season vessels may anchor on any part 
of the coast, from Cape Flattery to Cape Mendocino, in from 
twenty to thirty fathoms water without danger. 

The Straits of Juan de Fuca, including the waters of Admi- 
ralty Inlet, Hood's Canal, and Puget's Sound, with th^ Archipe- 
lago of Arro, up to the 49th parallel, were all accurately sur- 
veyed by the Exploring Expedition, and the charts have now 
been published by Congress, and may be had at all the custom- 
houses ; the whole is unsurpassed by any estuary in the world : 
they comprise very many fine harbours and safe anchorages, 
and are entirely free from dangers; they cover an area of about 
2000 square miles : the country by which these waters are sur- 
rounded is remarkably salubrious, and offers every advantage 
for the accommodations of a vast commercial and military 
marine, with conveniences for "docks, and a great many sites 
for towns and cities; at all times well supplied with water, and 
capable of being provided with every thing by the surrounding 
country, which is well adapted for agriculture. 
7* 
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The Straits of Juan de Fuca are ninety-five miles in length, 
and have an average width of eleven miles ; at the entrance 
(eight miles in width) no dangers exist, and it may be safely 
navigated throughout. The winds blow for the greater part of 
the year from the westward, and at times strongly. The shores 
of the strait are bold, and anchorage is to be found in but feiw- 
places ; at some parts no bottom can be obtained, even within 
a boat's length of the shore, with sixty fathoms of line. 

The north shore (Vancouver's Island) is rocky, and composed 
of conglomerate, and a reddish granite. On this side there are 
several inlets, in which there are anchorages, among them Port 
San Juan and Victoria. Victoria is a snug harbour, and has 
been lately surveyed and taken possession of by the Hudson 
Bay Company ; it lies on the south-eastern part of Vancouver's 
Island. This harbour is one of the most important positions 
contiguous to our territories, and the only one where a naval 
depot can be made of any strength or convenience in the terri- 
tory now belonging to England ; there is an inner and outer 
basin, sufficiently commodious for large ships of war. The 
Hudson Bay Company have already made it their dep6t for 
furs, and the harbours being perfectly safe, may be visited at 
all times and during all seasons of the year; its position is an 
important one, and must, in the event of its being occupied by 
the British government as a naval station, produce much irrita- 
tion, and may eventually lead to serious difficulty. Vancouver's 
Island rises abruptly, and is very much broken by mountain 
ranges, but well covered with timber. It is 240 miles long and 
30 miles wide. 

Neah or Scarborough Harbour, lying on the south side of the 
strait, just within Cape Flattery, is but a small indentation in 
the coast, whic^h is partly sheltered on the north-east by Neah 
Island. This is the position where the Spaniards attempted to 
establish themselves in 1792, and the remains of the old fort can 
still be seen. Water is to be obtained here in some quantity, 
and a small vessel would have no difficulty in being supplied. 
It ofiers a tolerably safe and convenient anchorage, though 
exposed to north-west gales. 

New Dungeness is a safe roadstead, and lies eighty miles from 
Cape Flattery, E. by S., true ; the trend of the strait being E. 
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by S. and W. by N., nearly. The point of New Dungeness is 
well adapted for the position of a light-house : it projects into 
the strait, and would be seen a long distance, both up and down; 
the water close to the point is deep : a vessel may approach to 
within a quarter of a mile, and after turning it, safe and secure 
anchorage may be had in from ten to fifteen fathoms water ; it 
is extensive enough to acconunodate a very large fleet. The 
chart of this bay, and that of Budd's Harbour, adjoining, by the 
Exploring Expedition, will point out the facilities they offer, 
as well as that of Port Discovery; an abundance of wood» 
water, and fine fish, may be obtained there. 

Budd's Harbour lies adjoining it, and is connected with the 
roadstead of New Dungeness by a narrow channel, which has 
a depth of two and a half fathoms, and may be easily deepened 
if necessary; it is a fine and very capacious harbour, being 
four miles long and one and a half miles wide, and perfectly 
secure at all times for repairs. 

Port Discovery, seven miles to the south-east of New Dun- 
geness, is very easy of access, and a well protected harbour ; 
but the depth of water, and the high precipitous banks, will 
almost preclude its being made the seat of a settlement. The 
anchorage is close to the shore, in twenty-seven fathoms water. 

The name of Port Discovery was given by Vancouver; it is 
seven miles long, one and a half miles average width, and its 
points, which terminate in low sandy projections, interlock each 
other. Protection Island covers it completely to the north, and 
would render it easily defensible against a formidable attack. 
The only objection to it as a harbour, is that already spoken of, 
the great depth of water, which in the middle is nowhere less 
than forty or fifty fathoms, and is often as much as sixteen close 
to the shore. 

The Indians who dwell here are of the Clalam tribe. They 
occupy a few miserable lodges on one of the points, and are a 
most filthy race, so much so that the appearance of their lodges 
is absolutely disgusting. 

There are few places where the variety and beauty of the 
flowers are so great as they are here ; the general character of 
the soil around this harbour is a thin, black, vegetable mould, 
with a substratum of sand and gravel. The trees grow so 
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closely, that in some places the woods are almost impenetrable. 
The timber consists principally of pine, fir, and spruce. Of the 
latter there are two species, one of which resembles the hem- 
lock-spruce of the United States: it has a very tall growth, and 
puts out but few, and those small, lateral branches. Some 
maple-trees grow in the open ground and on the banks, but 
they are too small to be of any service to the settler. 

Port Townsend lies at the entrance of Admiralty Inlet ; it is 
a fine sheet of water, three and a quarter miles in length, and 
one and three-quarters in width. On the west side is an exten- 
sive table-land, free froip wood, which would be a good site for 
a town. This bay is free from dangers, and is well protected 
in the direction from which stormy winds blow. It has an- 
chorage of a convenient depth, and there is abundance of fresh 
water to be had ; the best anchorage is on the north side. The 
soil in this place is a light sandy loam, and appears to be very 
productive ; it was covered with wild flowers and strawberries, 
in blossom, in May. From this place. Mount Baker is distinctly 
seen to the north-east, and adds a beautiful feature to the land- 
scape, when its conical peak is illuminated by the setting sun. 

Port Lawrence is just at the junction of Admiralty Inlet and 
Hood's Canal; it is a convenient anchorage, and is separated from 
one of the arms of Port Townsend by a narrow strip of land. 

Passing the entrance to Hood's Canal, and up Admiralty 
Inlet, there are several anchorages where a vessel may await 
tide, in beating up; such as l^ilot's and Apple-Tree Cove. 

Port Madison is the first harbour, and affords every possible 
convenience for shipping ; it is on the west side of the inlet, 
and communicates on the south, by a ship channel, with Port 
Orchard. 

Port Orchard is one of the most extensive and beautiful of 
the many fine harbours on these inland waters, and is perfectly 
protected from the winds. The only danger is a reef of rocks, 
nearly in the middle of the entrance from Admiralty Inlet. It 
includes three arms, the most northern of which, though entered 
by a narrow channel, is from a half to one and a half miles in 
width, and extends for a distance of six miles. The water is 
deep enough for the largest class of vessels, with a bold shore 
and good anchorage. 



/ 
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The shores are covered with a large growth of trees, with 
here and there a small prairie ; the soil is superior to that of ' 
most places around the sound, and is capable of yielding almost 
any production of the temperate zone. 

Vashon's Island lies in Admiralty Inlet, above Port Orchard, 
and there is a ship channel on both sides of it ; the best one is 
on the west ; the two again unite just before entering the nar- 
rows leading into Puget's Sound. 

Commencement Bay lies at the bottom of Admiralty Inlet, on 
the east channel : it aflbrds good temporary anchorage, and a 
supply of wood and water can be obtained. There is a small 
stream emptying into it, called, by the Indians, Puyallup. 

The Narrows, which connect Admiralty Inlet with Puget's 
Sound, are a mile in width and four and a half miles long ; the 
tide here runs with great velocity, causing many whirlpools and 
eddies, through which a ship is carried with great rapidity, the 
danger appearing to be imminent. The banks rise nearly per- 
pendicular, and are composed of sand-stone ; a great variety of 
shrubs grow along their base. This narrow pass seems as if 
intended by nature to affi>rd every means for the defence of 
Puget's Sound. Point Defiance, on the east, commands all the 
approaches to it. 

Puget's Sound may be described as a collection of inlets, 
covering an area of fifteen square miles, the only entrance to 
which is through the Narrows, which, if strongly fortified, would 
bid defiance to any attack, and guard its entrance against any 
force. 

The Inlets, in the order in which they come from the en- 
trance, have received the names of Carr's, Case's, Hammers- 
ley's, Totten's, Eld's, Budd's, and Henderson's; they are united 
by passages, which form several islands and peninsulas. All 
these inlets are safe, commodious, and capacious harbours, well 
supplied with water, and the land around them fertile. On 
many of the islands and peninsulas are to be found slate and 
sandstone, which, though soft and friable in some places where 
it has been exposed on the surface, will be found suitable for 
building purposes. 

Nine miles distant from the Narrows is Nisqually. Here the 
anchorage is very much contracted, ifi consequence of the rapid 

F 
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shelving of the bank, that soon drops off into deep water, and 
only a few vessels can be acconunodated. The shore rises 
abruptly to a height of two hundred feet, and on the top of the 
ascent is an extended plain, on which Fort Nisqually is built. 
On the hill-side is a well-constructed road, of easy ascent. Fort 
Nisqually, with its outbuildings and enclosures, stands back 
about half a mile from the edge of the table land. It is con- 
structed of pickets, enclosing a space about two hundred feet 
square, with a bastion at each corner. Within this enclosure 
are the agent's stores and about half-a-dozen houses, built of 
logs and roofed with bark. Its locality is badly chosen, on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining water, which has to be 
brought a distance of nearly a mile. 

In the garden at Nisqually, on the 12th of May, peas were a 
foot high; strawberries and gooseberries in full bloom, and 
some of the former nearly ripe, with salad that had gone to 
seed, three feet high and very thrifty. 

The hill at Nisqually is an insuperable objection to the place 
ever becoming a deposit for merchandize, as it would very 
much increase the labour and expense of transportationr. 
Water, however, can be obtained for vessels with great ease 
from a small stream that flows in abreast of the anchorage. 
The harbour is also exposed to the south-west winds. 

Better sites than Nisqually, for the location of a town, are to 
be found in this neighbourhood. There is one, in particular, 
just within Kitron Island, about two and a half miles north of 
the Nisqually anchorage, where the shore has a considerable 
indentation, and, although the water is deep, vessels would be 
partially protected from the south-west, south-east, and north- 
west winds, which blow with great violence, and also from any 
sea. Water can be obtained with as much facility, and the hill 
is not so precipitous. 

Case's Inlet extends to within two miles of the waters of 
Hood's Canal. Between these there lies Kellmsu pond. The 
communication might be easily made between them. 

Hood's Canal extends for a distance of forty miles in a south- 
south-west direction, and then turns to the north-east for ten 
miles, approaching the waters of Puget's Sound, as above stated, 
with an average width of two miles. It contains several good 
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harbours, viz: Port Ludlow, Port Gamble, Suquamish and 
Scabock Harbours, and Dabop Bay, of all which surveys were 
made, and are published. 

The banks of Hood's Canal, as far as Tskutska Point, do not 
exceed one hundred feet in height, and are formed of stratified 
clay, with a light gravelly soil above it, thickly covered with a 
species of pine. This is the character of the eastern shore, for 
the whole extent of the canal ; but the west and north shores 
above this point become more bold and rocky, with a deeper 
and richer soil, formed by the alluvial deposits from the Mount 
Olympus Range. 

On the east side of Admiralty Inlet, as well as at the head 
of De Fuca Straits, and the waters within the Gulf de Arro, as 
far as Point Roberts, in lat. 49° N., there are many fine har- 
bours and bays formed by the islands and projecting headlands. 
Some of these are more extensive than others, but they will all 
in time become places of resort for vessels. Situated on the 
east side, they are more accessible for trade t;han those on the 
peninsulas on the west side; fi'om having a larger area of country 
lying around them, susceptible of improvement, they must be- 
come more thickly and densely populated. 

These bays and harbours are the following, viz : Commence* 
ment Bay, Elliot Bay, [Port Gardner, Port Susan, Holmes' 
Harbour, Penn's Cove,] Hornet's Harbour, Strawberry Bay, 
Billingham and Birch Bays. Those within the brackets lie 
within Whidby's Island. The charts of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion now published, together with the Hydrographical memoir, 
will give all the particulars relative to their situation, advan- 
tages, &c., and those desiring such information are referred to 
them. 

The Naval Archipelago between the Canal de Arro and 
Ringgold's Channel, offers many fine anchorages. The islands 
composing it afford large quantities of sandstone and granite for 
building purposes, which, from its nearness to water transpor- 
tation, may be easily taken to any locality within these waters. 
Reference is also made to the charts of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion for a more particular description of this locality. The 
Gulf of Georgia and Johnson Straits are not well adapted for 
navigation, in consequence of the rapidity of the tides and the 
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many sanken rocks at the northern outlet. The harbours 
within them, both on the main land and Vancouver's Island, 
are useless on account of the great depth of water and the per- 
pendicular banks. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters, and their 
safety. Not a shoal exists within the straits of Juan de Fuca, 
Admiralty Inlet, Puget's Soupd, or Hood's Canal, that can in 
any way interrupt their navigation by a seventy-four gun ship. 

The shores of all the inlets and bays are remarkably bold, so 
much so that in many places a ship's side would strike the shore 
before the keel would touch the ground. Some few of them 
have creeks running into them with water sufficient to turn 
mills. These creeks all have extensive mud-flats at their mouths, 
with fertile prairies at their heads and along their banks. The 
spring tides rise eighteen feet, those of the neap twelve feet, 
af&rding every facility for the construction of dry-docks, &c. 

The country on all these salt water inlets is thought to be 
remarkably healthy ; the winter is represented to be mild, and 
but of short duration, and the channels and harbours are never 
obstructed by ice. 



CHAPTER XII. 
FISHERIES AND GAME — OREGON. 

In the rivers and sounds are found several kinds of salmon, 
salmon trout, sturgeon, cod, carp, sole, flounders, ray, perch, 
herring, lamprey eels, and* a kind of smelt, called shrow, in great 
abundance ; also large quantities of shell-fish, viz. crabs, clams, 
oysters, mussels, &c., which are all used by the natives, and 
constitute the greater proportion of their food. The shrow, 
though resembling the smelt, belongs more properly to the 
salmon tribe; they formerly visited the Columbia in great num- 
bers, but are now seldom caught there; the Indians take them 
in immense quantities in the northern waters. This little fish 
is so fat, that when dried without salt and set fire to, it burns 
like a torch. 

The salmon fishery begins in May, and lasts until October. 
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Whales in numbers are found along the coast, and are fre* 
quently captured by the Indians in the mouth of the straits of 
Juan de Fuca. 

Abundance of game exists, such as elk, deer, antelopes, bears, 
wolves, foxes, muskrats, martens, beavers, a few grisly bears, 
and sifBems, a kind of rat which are eaten by the Canadians. 
In the middle section, or that part of it known as ''rolling 
prairie,'' no game is found; in the eastern section, buffido is 
met with. 

The fur-bearing animals are decreasing in number yearly, 
particularly south of the parallel of 48° ; this is owing to their 
being hunted without any regard to season : indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether they are sufficiently numerous to repay the 
expense of hunting theoL 

In the spring and fall, the rivers are literally covered with 
geese, ducks, and other water-fowl. 

Buffiilo are hunted by the Oregon Indians, as well as the 
Blackfeet; but the former not possessing as many horses, are 
not so successful as the latter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
INDIAN TRIBES. 

As the Indian tribes have been very fully treated of in the 
Ethnographical Remarks of Mr. Hale, Philologist of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition, I prefer to give some extracts from his work 
relative to these tribes, rather than revise my own observa- 
tions respecting them: these can be referred to in my Narrative 
of the Expedition. I feel much gratification in being able to 
give the observations of this gentleman a wider circulation, and 
to call attention to his volume of Ethnography and Philology, 
which, it is to be regretted, has as yet scarcely met the public 
feye, in consequence of the number of copies published by Con- 
gress being limited to one hundred, most of which have gone 
abroad, or been deposited for safe-keeping in the State libraries. 

*^ The Indians west of the Rocky Mountains seem to be, on 
8 
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the whole, inferior to those east of that chain. In stature, 
strength, and activity, they are mach below them. Their social 
organization is more imperfect. The two classes of chiefs, 
those who preside in time of peace, and those who direct the 
operations of war, — the ceremony of initiation for the young 
men,' — the distinction of clans or totems,— and the various 
important festivals which exist among the eastern tribes, are 
unknown to those of Oregon. Their conceptions on religious 
subjects are of a lower cast. It is doubtful if they have any 
idea of a Supreme Being. The word for Ood was one of those 
originally selected for the vocabulary, but it was found impos- 
sible, with the assistance of the missionaries, and of interpreters 
well skilled in the principal languages, to obtain a proper 
synonym for this term in a single dialect of Oregon. Their chief 
divinity is called the Wolf, and seems, from their descriptions, 
to be a sort of a compound being, half beast and half deity. 

" The mode of life of the Oregop Indians, especially those of 
the interior, is so peculiar, that it is difficult to determine how 
it should be characterized. They have no fixed habitations, 
and yet they are not, properly speaking, a wandering people. 
Nearly every month in the year they change their place of resi- 
dence, — but the same month of every year finds them regularly 
in the same place. The circumstances which have given rise 
to this course of life are the following : 

" 1. The territory of Oregon abounds, beyond example, in 
esculent roots, of various kinds, which, without cultivation, 
grow in sufficient quantities to support a considerable popula- 
tion. More than twenty species, most of them palatable, and 
obtainable, generally, with little labour, are found in the different 
parts of this territory. At certain reasons, the natives subsist 
almost entirely upon them. As the different species come to 
maturity at different times, the people remove from one root- 
ground to another, according to the time when experience has 
taught them to look for a new crop. 

** 2. Several kinds of fruits and berries are found, at certain 
seasons, in great abundance, and oflfer another cause for a tem- 
porary change of place. 

** 3. At a particular period of the year, the salmon ascend the 
rivers to deposit their spawn, and then the Indians assemble in 
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great numbers on the banks of the streams, for the purpose of 
taking them. Two months afterwards, the fish appear again, 
floating in an exhausted condition down the current, and though 
by no means so agreeable for food, are yet taken in large quan- 
tities, principally for winter stores. These two seasons of fish- 
ing are the occasion of two removals. 

" 4. The tribes of the interior depend, in part, for their cloth- 
ing, on the buffalo skins which they obtain, either by barter or 
by hunting. And for both these purposes it is necessary for 
them to visit the region near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
frequented by that animal. This, however, does not, except 
with some of the Shoshonees, give rise to a general removal of 
the tribe, but merely an expedition of the principal men, their 
families being left, in the mean time, encamped in some place 
of safety. 

** The tribes near the coast remove less frequently than those 
of the interior. Some of them spend the summer on the sea 
shore, and the winter in a sheltered nook on the banks of an 
inland stream. Others do not change their place of residence 
at all; but at the approach of summer, they take down the 
heavy planks of which their winter habitations are made, bury 
them in the ground, where they will be out of the way of injury, 
and having put up a temporary dwelling of bark, brushwood, 
and matting, feel no apprehensions at leaving it for two or 
three weeks at a time, to fish, hunt, collect roots, and gather 
fruit." 

Mr. Hale divides the tribes inhabiting the country from the 
Esquimaux, on the north, to the Peninsula of California on the 
south, into four divisions for the convenience of description, viz : 

1st. Northern Division. 

2d. North Oregon Division. 

3d. South Oregon Division, 

4th. Californian Division. 

They differ, not only in idioms, but in personal appearance, 
character, and usages. These classes have been formed from 
the resemblance they have to one another in certain general 
traits. 

The Northern Division. '< The tribes of this class inhabit the 
coast between the peninsula of Alaska, in latitude GOP, and 
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Queen Charlotte's Sound, in latitude SOP. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

They are fair in complexion, sometime! with ruddy cheeks; 
and, what is very unusual among the aborigines of America, 
they have thick beards, virhich appear early in life. In other 
respects, their physiognomy is Indian,— a broad face, with wide 
cheek bones, the opening of the eye long and narrow, and the 

forehead low. 

" From the accounts received concerning them, they would 
appear to be rather an ingenious people. They obtain copper 
from the mountains which border the coast, and make of it 
pipe-bowls, gun-charges, and other similar articles. Of a very 
fine and hard slate they make cups, plates, pipes, little images, 
and various ornaments wrought with surprising- elegance and 
taste. Their clothing, houses, and canoes display like ingenuity, 
and are well adapted to their climate and mode of life. On the 
other hand, they are said to be filthy in their habits, and of a 
cruel and treacherous disposition." 

The North Oregon Division. " All the tribes north of the 
Columbia, except those of the first section, and some of the 
Wallawallas, belong to this division, as well as three or four to 
the south of that river. It includes the Carriers, Qualioguas, 
TIatskanies, Umpquas, Soushwaps, Flat-heads, Chickeeles, 
Cowlitz, and Killamukes, with the Chinooks, the Yacones, and, 
in part, the Calapuyas. The Nootkas, and other tribes of Van- 
couver's Island, also belong to it. 

" The people of this division are among the ugliest of their 
race. They are below the middle size, with squat, clumsy 
forms, very broad faces, low fiireheads, lank black hair, wide 
mouths, and a coarse rough skin, of a tanned, or dingy copper 
complexion. This description applies more particularly to the 
tribes of the coast. Those of the interior (the Carriers, Sou- 
shwaps, and Selish,) are of a better cast, being generally of the 
middle height, with features of a less exaggerated harshness. 
In the coast tribes, the opening of the eye has very frequently 
the oblique direction proper to the Mongol physiognomy ; but 
in the others this peculiarity is less common. 

" The intellectual and moral characteristics of these natives 
are not more pleasing than the physical. They are of moderate 
intelligence, coarse and dirty in their habits, indolent, deceitful. 
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and passionate. They are rather superstitious than religioosy 
are greatly addicted to gambling, and grossly libidinous. All 
these disagreeable qualities are most conspicuous in the tribes 
near the mouth of the Columbia, and become less marked as we 
advance into the interior, and towards the north. It is also at 
the same point (the mouth of the Columbia) that the custom of 
compressing the head prevails to the greatest extent. The 
Chinooks are the most distinguished for their attachment to this 
singular usage, and from them it appears to have spread on 
every side, to the Chickeeles on the north, the Wallawallas and 
Nez-p^rces on the east, and the Kiliamukes and Calapuyas on 
the south; the degree of distortion diminishing as we recede 
from the centre. 

'' It is not a little singular that all the tribes of this division 
(except the Calapuyas, who seem to hold a middle position) 
speak languages which, though of distinct families, are all re- 
markable for the extreme harshness of their pronunciation; 
while those of the division which follows, are, on the contrary, 
unusually soft and harmonious." 

The South Oregon Division. "To this belong the Nez- 
p^rces, Wallawallas, Cayuses, Moleles, Snakes, Bonnaks, 
Shastes, and Palaiks, and probably other tribes towards the 
south and east. , They approach, both in appearance and in 
character, the Indians east of the Rocky Mountains, though still 
inferior to them in many respects. They are of the middle 
height, slender, with long faces and bold features, thin lips, 
wide cheek-bones, smooth skins, and the usual tawny com- 
plexion of the American tribes. They are cold, taciturn, high- 
tempered, warlike, fond of hunting and of all exercises requiring 
boldness and activity. To one ascending the Columbia, the 
contrast presented by the natives above and below the Great 
Falls (the Chinooks and Wallawallas) is very striking. No 
two nations of Europe diflfer more widely in looks and character 
than do these neighbouring subdivisions of the Anierican race." 

The Californian Division. " The natives of this class are 
chiefly distinguished by their dark colour. Those of Northern 
or Upper California are a shade browner than the Oregon In- 
dians, while some tribes in the peninsula are nearly black. In 
other respects they have the physiognomy of their race, broad 
8* 
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faces, a low forehead, and lank, coarse hair. They are the 
lowest in intellect of all the North American tribes, approaching 
to the stupidity of the Australians. They are dull, indolent, 
phlegmatic, timid, and of a gentle, submissive temper." 

The Carriers inhabit the country north of the Oregon terri- 
tory, termed by the English New Caledonia ; for the extent of 
this region, see map. The country is well watered by streams 
and lakes, most of which discharge themselves into Frazer's 
River. 

** The Carriers are divided into eleven clans, or minor tribes," 
*#*##«***«« The number of persons in each 
of these clans varies from fifty to three hundred persons. All 
speak the same language, with some slight dialectical varia- 
tions. 

" The Carriers, though a branch of the great Chippewyan 
stock, have several peculiarities in their customs and character 
which distinguish them from ..other members of this family. Iil 
personal appearance they resemble the tribes on the Upper Co- 
lumbia, though, on the whole, a better-looking race. They are 
rather tall, with a tendency to grossness in their features and 
figures, particularly among the women. They are somewhat 
lighter in complexion than the tribes of the south. 

*' Like all Indians who live principally on fish, and who do 
not acquire the habits of activity proper to the hunting tribes, 
they are excessively indolent and filthy ; and, as a natural con- 
comitant, base and depraved in character. They are fond of 
unctuous substances, and drink immense quantities of oil, which 
they obtain from fish and wild animals. They also besmear 
their bodies with grease and coloured earths. They like their 
meat putrid, and often leave it until its stench is, to any but 
themselves, insupportable. 

" The natives are prone to sensuality ; and chastity among 
the women is unknown. At the same time, they seem to be 
almost devoid of natural aiiection. Children are considered by 
them a burden, and they often use means to destroy them be- 
fore birth. Their rfsligious ideas are very gross and confused. 
It is not known that they .have any distinct ideas of a God, or 
of the existence of the soul. They have priests, or " doctors," 
whose art consists in certain mummeries, intended for incanta- 
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tions. When a corpse is burned, which is the usual mode of 
disposing of the dead, the priest, with many gesticulations and 
contortions, pretends to receive into his closed hands something, 
perhaps the life of the deceased, — which he communicates to 
some living person by throwing his hands towards him, and at 
the same time blowing upon him. This person then takes the 
rank of the deceased, and assumes his name in addition to his 
own. Of course, the priest always understands to whom this 
succession is properly due. 

** If the deceased had a wife, she is all bat burned alive with 
the corpse, being compelled to lie upon it while the fire is 
lighted, and remain thus till the heat becomes beyond endurance. 
In former times, when she attempted to break away, she was 
pushed back into the flames by the relations of her husband, 
and thus often severely injured. When the corpse is consumed, 
she collects the ashes and deposits them in a little basket, which 
she alway3 carries about with her. At the same time, she be- 
comes the servant and drudge of the relations of her late hus- 
band, who exact of her the severest labour, and treat her with 
every indignity. This lasts for two or three years, at the end 
of which time a feast is made by all the kindred, and a broad 
post, fifteen or twenty feet high, is set up, and covered on the 
sides with rude daubs, representing figures of men and animals 
of various kinds.* On the top is a box, in which the ashes of the 
dead are placed, and allowed to remain until the post decays. 
After this ceremony, the widow is released from her state of 
servitude, and allowed to marry again. The Carriers are not a 
warlike people, though they sometimes have quarrels with their 
neighbours, particularly the tribes of the coast. But these are 
usually appeased without much difiSculty. 

" The Sikani, though speaking a language of the same family, 
differ widely from the Carriers in their character and customs. 
They live a wandering life, and subsist by the chase. They 
are a brave, hardy, and active people ; cleanly in their persons 
and habits, and* in general, agreeing nearly with the usual idea 
of an American Indian. They bury their dead, and have none 
of the customs of the Carriers with respect to them." 

The Tlatskanies and Qualioquas. " These are two small, 
isolated bands, neither of them comprising more than a hundred 
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individuals, who roam in the mountains on each side of the Ck>- 
lumbia, near its mouth; the former on the north side, and the 
latter on the south side* They are separated from the river and 
from one another by the Chinooks. They build no permanent 
habitations, but wander in the woods, subsisting on game, ber- 
ries, and roots. As might be expected, they are somewhat more 
bold and hardy than the tribes on the rivers and coast ; and, at 
the same time, more wild and savage. 

*' The Umpquas inhabit the upper part of the river of that 
name. They are supposed to number, at present, not more than 
four hundred, having been greatly reduced by disease. They 
live in houses of boards and mats, and derive their subsistence, 
in great part, from the river. They diflfer but little from the 
Kaiapuyas, except that they have no^ the head flattened. 

'* The Kitunahas are a small tribe of about four hundred 
people, who wander in the rugged and mountainous tract 
enclosed between the two northern forks of the Columbia. The 
Flat-bow River and Lake belong to them. They are great 
hunters, and furnish large quantities of peltry to the Hudson's 
Bay Company. In appearance, character, and customs, they 
resemble more the Indians east of the Rocky Mountains than 
those of Oregon. • 

" The Soushwaps possess the country bordering on the lower 
part of Frazer's River and its branches. 

. " The name of Atnah is given to this people by the Carriers, 
in whose language it means stranger, or foreigner. The Sou- 
shwaps differ so little from their southern neighbours, the Sdish, 
as to render a particular description unnecessary. By a census 
taken a few years since, the number of men in the tribe was 
ascertained to be about four hundred. The whole number of 
souls at present may be rated at twelve hundred. 

The Selish, or Flatheads, singular to say, do not practise the 
distortion which their name refers to. They inhabit the country 
about the upper part of the Columbia and its tributary streams, 
the Flathead, Spokane, and Okonagan Rivers. They number 
in all about three thousand souls. 

" A description of the habits of this tribe will give a good 
idea of the life of systematic wandering peculiar to the natives 
of Oregon. They derive their subsistence from roots, fish, ber- 
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ries, game, and a kind of moss or lichen, which they find on 
trees. At the opening of the year, as soon as the snow disap- 
pears (in March and April), they begin to search for the pohpoh, 
a bulbous root, shaped somewhat like a small onion, and of a 
peculiarly dry and spicy taste. This lasts them till May, when 
it is exchanged for the spatlam, or ** bitter root," which is a 
slender, white root, not unlike vermicelli ; when boiled, it dis- 
solves, like arrow-root, and forms a jelly of a bitter, but not 
disagreeable flavour. Some time in June, the itwha or camass 
comes in season, and is found at certain well-known ' grounds' 
in great quantities. In shape it resembles the pohpoh, and 
when baked for a day or two in the ground, has a con- 
sistency and taste not unlike those of a boiled chestnut. It sup- 
plies, them for two or three months ; and while it is most abun- 
dant, in June and July, the salmon make their appearance, and 
are taken in great numbers, mostly in weirs. This, with these 
people, is the season when they are in the best condition, having 
a plentiful supply of their two prime articles of food. During 
this period, the men usually remain at the fishing-station, and 
the women at the camass-ground ; but parties are continually 
passing from one to the other. August, during which the sup- 
plies from both these sources commonly fail, is the month for ber- 
ries, of which they sometimes collect enough both for imme* 
diate subsistence and to dry for winter. The service-berry and 
the choke-berry are the principal fruits of this kind which they 
seek. In September, the < exhausted salmon,' or those which, 
having deposited their roes, are now about to perish, are found 
in considerable numbers, and though greatly reduced, both in 
fatness and flavour, are yet their chief dependence, when dried, 
for winter consumption. Should they be scarce, a famine 
would be likely to ensue. At this season, also, they obtain the 
mesaui, an inferior root, resembling somewhat in appearance a 
parsnip. When baked, it turns perfectly black, and has a pe- 
culiar taste, unlike that of any of our common roots. This lasts 
them through October, after which they must depend princi- 
pally upon their stores of dried food, and the game (deer, bears, 
badgers, squirrels, and wild fowl of various kinds), which they 
may have the good fortune to take. Should both these sources 
fail, they have recourse to the moss before mentioned, which. 
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though abundant, contains barely sufficient nutriment to support 
life. Such is their want of forethought and prudence, both in 
laying ujp and in consuming their provisions, that there are 
very few who do not suf&r severely from hunger before the 
opening of spring. Indeed, like their horses, they regularly 
fatten up in the season of plenty, and grow lean and weak be- 
fore the expiration of winter. 

'< As the different root-grounds and fishing-stations are at some 
distance from one another, they are obliged to remove from one 
to the other in succession, carrying with them, on their horses, 
all their property. This is easily done, as their articles of 
furniture are few and light, and their houses consist merely of 
rush mats and skins, stretched upon poles. In winter they 
seek out some sheltered spot, which will supply their horses 
with food, and they then make their dwellings more comfort- 
able^ by covering the mats with earth. 

" The Selish can hardly be said to have any regular form of 
government. They live in bands of two or three hundred, 
chiefly for the sake of mutual support and protection. In former 
times there was much fighting among these bands, but they still 
looked upon one another as portions of the same people. Inter- 
marriages between these bands are frequent, and in such cases 
the husband commonly joins the band to which his wife belongs. 
This proceeds, perhaps, from the circumstance that the woman 
does the most for the support of the family, and will be better 
able to perform her duties (of gathering roots, fruit, &c.) in 
those places to which she is accustomed. In fact, although the 
women are required to do much hard labour, they are by no 
means treated as slaves, but, on the contrary, have much con- 
sideration and authority. The stores of food which they collect 
are regarded as, in a manner, their own, and a husband will 
seldom take any of them without permission. The men, more- 
over, have to perform all the arduous labours of the fishery and 
the chase. 

" They evince strong domestic feelings, and are very affec- 
tionate towards their children and near relatives. Unlike some 
other tribes, they take particular care of the aged and infirm, 
who usually fare the best of all. There is, however, one cus- 
tom among them, which seems to evince an opposite disposition. 
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When a man dies, leaving young children who are not able to 
defend themselves, his relations come in and seize upon the 
most valuable property, and particularly the horses, without 
regard to the rights of the children. The natives acknowledge 
the inhumanity of this practice, and only defend it as an ancient 
custom received from their fathers. 

*' In every band there is usually one who, by certain advan- 
tages of wealth, valour, and intelligence, acquires a superiority 
over the rest, and is termed the chief. But his authority is 
derived rather from his personal influence than from any law, 
and is exerted more in the way of persuasion than of direct 
command. But if he is a man of shrewdness and determined 
character, he sometimes enjoys considerable power. The 
punishment of delinquents is, of course, regulated rather by 
circumstances than by any fixed code. Notorious criminals 
are sometimes punished by expulsion from the tribe or band to 
which they belong. 

" They had formerly, it is thought, a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being, but they never addressed to him any worship. Their 
only religious ceremonies are certain mummeries, performed 
under the direction of the medicine-men, for the purpose of 
averting any evil with which they might be threatened, or of 
obtaining some desired object, as an abundant supply of food, 
victory in war, and the like. One of these ceremonies, called 
by them Sumash, deserves notice, for the strangeness of the 
idea on which it is founded. They regard the spirit of a man 
as distinct from the living principle, and hold that it may be 
separated for a short time from the body without causing death, 
or without the individual being conscious of the loss. It is 
necessary, however, in order to prevent fatal consequences, 
that the lost spirit should be found and restored as quickly as 
possible. The conjuror or medicine-man learns, in a dream, 
the name of the person who has suffered this los^. Generally 
there are several at the same time in this condition. He then 
informs the unhappy individuals, who immediately employ him 
to recover their wandering souls. During the next night they 
go about the village, from one lodge to another, singing and 
dancing. Towards morning they enter a separate lodge, which 
is closed up, so as to be perfectly dark. A small hole is then 
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made in the roof, through which the conjurory with a bunch of 
feathers, brushes in the spirits, in the shape of soiali bits of 
bone, and similar substances, which he receives on a piece of 
matting. A fire is then lighted, and the conjuror proceeds to 
select out from the spirits such as belong to persons already 
deceased, of which there are usually several ; and should one 
of them be assigned to a living person, he would instantly die. 
He next selects the particular spirit belonging to each person, 
and causing all the men to sit down before him, he takes the 
spirit of one, (i. e. the splinter of bone, shell, or wood, repre- 
senting it,) and placing it on the owner's head, pats it, with 
many contortions and invocations, till it descends into the heart, 
and resumes its proper place. When all are thus restored, the 
whole party unite in making a contribution of food, out of 
which a public feast is given, and the remainder becomes the 
perquisite of the conjuror. , 

''The Skitsuish or Cceur d'alene tribe live about the lake 
which takes its name from them, and lead a more settled life 
than the other tribes of this region. As the salmon cannot 
ascend to their lake, on account of the falls of the Spokane, and 
as these natives seldom go to hunt the buffalo, their principal 
subsistence is derived from roots, game, and the smaller kinds 
offish* Some of them have lately begun to raise potatoes, and 
it sitems likely that the arts of cultivation will, before long, be 
common among them. Being out of the usual track of traders 
and trappers, their character has been less aflfected by inter- 
course with the whites, than is the case with the tribes on the 
great rivers. They number about 300 souls. 

'' The origin of the appellation by which this tribe is known 
to the whites deserves to be noticed, as an example of the odd 
circumstances to which these nicknames are sometimes due. 
The first who visited the tribe were Canadian traders, pne of 
whom, it appears, was of a close, niggardly temper. The 
natives soon remarked this, and the chief at length gave his 
sentiments upon it, Indian fashion, observing that the white man 
had the " heart of an awl,'' meaning, a contracted, illiberal dis- 
position — the term awl being used by them as we sometimes 
employ the word pin, to denote a very. trifling object. The 
expression was rendered by the interpreter literally '' un cceur 
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d'alene," and greatly aiuuqed the trader's companions, who 
thenceforth spoke of the chief who used it, as <* the ocBur d'ai^ne 
chief,'' a soubriquet which came in time to be applied to the 
whole tribe. 

" The Pischous live on the small river which falls into the 
Columbia on the west side, about forty miles below Fort Okan- 
agan. They extend along the Columbia as far down as '' the 
Priest's Rapids." This whole region is very poor in roots and 
game, and the natives who wander over it are looked upon by 
the other Indians as a miserable, beggarly people. They have, 
besides, the reputation of being great thieves. 

''The Nisqually, Chickeeles, Cowlitz, and Killamukes. all 
belong to the same family : the first inhabits the shores of Puget 
Sound ; the second the middle of the peninsula which lies west 
of this sound and north of the Columbia ; the third is settled on 
the banks of the Cowlits; and the fourth is apart from the 
others, on the sea coast, south of the Columbia. They diflfer 
considerably in dialect, but little in appearance and habits. 
Their estimated numbers in 1840 were for the Nisqually, 600; 
the Chickeeles, 2000; the Cowlitz, 300; and the Killamukes, 
TCiO. 

" The Saptin or Nez-p^rces possess the country on each side 
of Lewis or Snake River, from the Peloose to the Wapticacoes, 
— about a hundred miles, — together with the tributary streams, 
extending, on the east, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
They are supposed to number about 2000 souls. In character 
and appearance, they resemble more the Indians of the Mis- 
souri than their neighbours the Selish. They have many horses, 
and are good hunters, being accustomed to make long excur- 
sions, in summer, to the Rocky Mountains, for the purpose of 
killing buffalo. They formerly had bloody wars with the Shos- 
hones. Crows, Blackfoot Indians, and other tribes, whose hunt- 
ing grounds were in the same region ; but of late these quarrels 
have become less frequent. 

" The Saptin are the tribe who, several years ago, despatched 
a deputation to the U. S., to request that teachers might be 
sent to instruct them in the arts and religion of the whites. 
Their good dispositions have been much eulogized by travellers, 
and there seems to be no reason to doubt that they are superior 
9 o 
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to the other tribes of this territory, in intellect and moral quali- 
ties. There are, however, certain traits in their character that 
have hitherto neutralized, in a great measure, the zealous and 
well-directed efforts which have been made for their improve- 
ment. The first of these is a feeling of personal independence, 
amounting to lawlessness, which springs naturally from their 
habits of life, and which renders it almost impossible to recon- 
cile them to any regular discipline or system of labour, even 
though they are perfectly convinced that it would be for their 
advantage. Another trait of a similar kind, originating pro- 
bably in the same cause, is a certain fickleness of temper, which 
makes them liable to change their opinions and policy with 
every passing impulse. 

" The Wallawallas inhabit the territory bordering on the 
Columbia for some distance above and below the junction of 
Lewis River. They number in all about 2200 souls. 

" They resemble the Saptins, to whom they are allied by lan- 
guage, but are of a less hardy and active temperament. This 
proceeds, no doubt, from their mode of life, which is very similar 
to that of the Selish. Their principal food is the salmon, which 
they take chiefly in the months of August and September. At 
this season they assemble in great numbers about the Falls of 
the Columbia, which form the most important fishing-station in 
Oregon. 

" The Saptins and Wallawallas compress the head, but not 
so much as the tribes near the coast. It merely serves with 
them to make the forehead more retreating, which, with the 
aquiline nose common to these natives, gives to them, occasion- 
ally, a physiognomy similar to that represented in the hiero- 
glyphical paintings of Central America. 

" The Waillaptu inhabit the country south of the Saptin and 
Wallawalla ; their head-quarters are on the upper part of the 
Wallawalla River, where they live in close connexion with a 
band of Nez-p^rces, whose language they usually speak in pre- 
ference to their own, which has nearly fallen into disuse. They 
are a small tribe, not numbering five hundred souls ; but they 
are nevertheless looked upon with respect by the tribes around 
them, as being good warriors, and, what is more, as having 
much wealth. As their country affi>rds extensive pasturage. 
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they are able to keep large droves of horses, one of their chiefs 
having as many as two thousand. They are much of the time 
on horse-back, and make long excursions to the east and south. 

'' The residence of the Molele is (or was) in the broken and 
wooded country about Mounts Hood and Vancouver; they 
were never very numerous, and have become neaily or quite 
extinct at this time. 

*' The country of the Chinooks extends from the mouth of the 
Ccdumbia River to the Dalles, a distance of 150 miles. At the 
period of the visit of Lewis and Clark, this was the most densely 
populated part of the whole Columbian region ; and it so con- 
tinued until the fatal year 1833» when the ague-fever, before 
unknown west of the Rocky Mountains, broke out, and carried 
off four-fifths of, the population in a single summer. Whole vil- 
lages were swept away, leaving not a single inhabitant. The 
living could not bury the dead ; and the traders were obliged 
to undertake this office, to prevent a new pestilence from com- 
pleting the desolation of the country. The region below the 
Cascades, which is as far as the influence of tthe tides is felt, 
suffered most from this scourge. The population, which before 
was estimated at ten thousand, does not now exceed five hun-* 
dred. Between the Cascades and the Dalles, the sickness was 
less destructive. There still remain five or six villages, with a 
population of seven or eight hundred. 

" This people may be considered the type of what we have 
called the North Oregon division ; being that in which all the 
peculiarities of this class are most conspicuous. Many of the 
characteristics of the Mongol race appear in their forms and 
features. They are short and square-framed, with broad faces, 
flat noses, and eyes turned obliquely upward at the outer 
corner. The resemblance is accidentally heightened by the 
conical cap which they wear, similar to that of the Chinese, and 
which they have probably adopted as a defence against the 
heavy and frequent rains. 

"The Chinooks are less ingenious than the natives of the 
Northwest Coast, but are far superior to those of California. 
Their habits, like those of the northern coast-tribes, show a 
people accustomed to derive their subsistence from the sea, and 
averse to wandering upon land. 

LjfC. 
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*^ The Callapuya possess the valley of the Willamette, above 
the falls, — the most fertile district of Oregon. It is included 
between the two ridges, known as the Coast Range and the 
Californian Chain, and is watered by numeroas tributaries of 
the main stream; the natives were fbnnerly numerous, but 
have been reduced by sickness to about five hundred. The 
Callapuya, like the Umpqua, hold a position intermediate be- 
tween the wild, wandering tribes of the interior and the debased, 
filthy, and quarrelsome natives of the coast. They are more 
regular and quiet than the former, and more cleanly, honest, 
and moral than the latter. 

** The Jacon is a small tribe, numbering six orBeven hundred, 
who live on the coast south of the Killatnsikes, from whom they 
difier merely in language. 

** The Klamet Indians live on the head waters of the river, 
and about the lake of the same name. Thev are a warlike 
tribe, and frequently attack- the trading-parties which pass 
through their country, on the way to California. They seem 
to be engaged in constant hostilities with their neighbours, the 
Shastes and Palaiks, one object of which is to obtain slaves, 
whom they sell to the Waillaptu and the Indians 6( the Willa- 
mette. 

** The Shastes and Palaiks live, the former to the south-west, 
the latter to the south-east of the Klamets. Little is known 
of them, except that they lead a wandering, savage life, and 
subsist on game and fruit. They are dreaded by the traders, 
who expect to be attacked in passing through their counfry. 
Their numbers, however, as well as those of the Klamets, have 
been of late greatly diminished by disease; and all three tribes 
together are supposed not to comprise more than twelve hun- 
dred individuals. The women of the Shaste, and perhaps of 
the other tribes, are tattooed in lines from the mouth to the 
chin. In Northern California, the same fashion exists among 
the tribes of the interior. 

"The country of the Shoshones proper is south of the Lewis 
or Shake River, and east of the Salt Lake. There is, however, 
one detached band, known as the Western Snakes, near Fort 
Boirie, separated from the main body by the tribe of Bonnaks. 
The Shoshones are generally at war with the Blackfeet Iridianis 
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and the Crows. The usual war -ground of the three nations is 
the country around the head-waters of the Snake, Green, and 
Platte Rivers. Some of the Shoshones have horses and fire- 
arms, and derive their subsistence from the chase and from fish* 
Others, to the north, have no horses, are armed only with bows, 
and live on acorns and roots ; these the hunters call Diggers, 
and consider the most miserable of the Indians. 

"The Shoshones and Bonnaks of the Columbia, the Yutas 
beyond the Salt Lake, the Camanches of Texas, and some other 
tribes along the northern frontier of Mexico, are said to speak 
dialects of a common language. 

** The Blackfeet Indians are a confederacy of five tribes, 
occupying an extensive territory in and near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, between the head-waters of the Missouri, Saskatchawan, 
and the Columbia. The names of the tribes are the Blackfeet 
proper, the Blood Indians, the Pagan Indians, the Fall Indians, 
sometimes called the Gros Ventres of the Prairie, and the 
Sussees. Of the five tribes, the first three speak the same 
idiom, the fourth have a language of their own, and the fifth 
speak a dialect of the Chippewyan. At present, they count not 
more than fifteen hundred tents, or about ten thousand people.'^ 

Speaking of the Southern tribes, Mr. Hale says: "The state- 
ments which were received from Indians and trappers, concern- 
ing the tribes south of the Jacon and Umpqua, were, in general, 
consistent as regarded their names and positions, but difiered 
much with respect to the number and affinity of their languages. 
Immediately south of the Jacon are the Saiiistkla, upon a small 
stream of the same name, which falls into the sea just south of 
the Umpqua. Next to these are the Kiliwatshat, at the mouth 
of the Umpqua, and higher up the same river, the Tsalel. 
South of the Kiliwatshat are the Kaus, on a small river called 
by their name, between the Umpqua and the Klamet. On the 
lower part of the Klamet River are the Tototune, known by 
the unfavourable sobriquet of the Rogue or Rascal Indians. 
Beyond these, the population is very scanty until we arrive at 
the Valley of the Sacramento, all the tribes of vvhich are 
included by the traders under the general name of Kinkla, 
which is probably, like Klamet, a term of Chinook origin. 
According to one account, the Saiiistkla, Kiliwatshat, Tsalel, 
9* 
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and Kausy speak one language; according to another, two; and 
a third informant gave to each tribe a peculiar idiom.'* 

The next point at which we have any distinct information 
about the natives is on the plains of the Sacramento, about two 
hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of that river, and sixty 
miles south of the Shasta country. Mr. Dana, speaking of these 
Indians, observes: — "The natives seen on the Sacramento 
plains, resemble Shaste Indians in their regular features. They 
have thick black hair, descending low on their forehead, and 
hanging down to their shoulders. The faces of the men were 
coloured with black and red paint, fancifully laid on in triangles 
and zigzag lines. The women were tattooed below the mouth. 
They are a mirthful race, always disposed to jest and laugh, 
and appear to have had but little intercourse with foreigners. 
Their only arms were bows and arrows, — and in trading, they 
preferred mere trinkets, such as beads and buttons, to the 
blankets, knives, and similar articles in request among the 
northern Indians." 

The Indians about one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Sacramento, Mr. Dana says, '< have the usual broad face and 
flattened nose of the coast tribes. The mouth is very large, 
and the nose broad and depressed. They are filthy in their 
habits, and stupid in their looks, like the Chinooks. Through- 
out the Sacramento plains the Indians live mostly on a kind of 
bread or cake, made of acorns. The acorns, after the shell is 
removed, are spread out and dried in the sun, then pounded 
with a stone pestle to a fine powder, and afterwards kneaded 
into a loaf about two inches thick, and baked. It has a black 
colour, and a consistency like that of cheese, but a little softer; 
the taste, though not very pleasing, is not positively dis- 
agreeable." 

Mr. Hale gives five vocabularies of idioms spoken by the 
natives of California, who were formerly under the rule of the 
Roman Catholic Missions. The first he obtained at the Mission 
of San Rafael, on the north side of the Bay of San Francisco, 
in lat. 38° 10'; the second at La Soledad, in lat. 3°; the third 
at San Miguel, fifty miles to the south-east of the latter; the 
fourth was collected by the priests of San Gabriel, in lat. 34® j 
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and the fifth was obtained from San Juan Capestrano, twenty 
miles further down the coast. 

'* These five languages are only a few of those which are 
spoken in Upper California. It is a remarkable fact, that while 
the interior of the country west of the Rocky Mountains is 
occupied by a few extensive families, the whole coast, from the 
neighbourhood of Behring's Straits to Cape St. Lucas, is lined 
with a multitude of small tribes, speaking distinct idioms. A 
few of these are allied to the families of the interior, but the 
greater number are entirely unconnected, both with these, and 
with one another." 

Mr. Hale concludes his statements concerning the Indian 
tribes by the following suppositions : — 

" If we might suppose that the hordes, which, at different 
periods, overran the Mexican plateau, had made their way 
through this territory, we might conclude that the numerous 
small tribes there found were the scattered remnants of these 
wandering nations, left along their. line of march, as they 
advanced from the frozen regions of the north into the southern 
plains. This conjecture acquires some weight from two facts, 
which, though of a dissimilar character, both bear upon this 
point. The first is, that such a progress is now going on, par- 
ticularly in the interior plains, where, according to the testi- 
mony of the most respectable traders and hunters, all the tribes 
are slowly proceeding towards the south. The Shoshones for- 
merly inhabited the country of the Blackfeet, and there arc old 
men among the former who are better acquainted with the 
defiles and secret passes of that country than the Blackfeet 
themselves. At the same period, the territory east of the Salt 
Lake, now occupied by the Shoshones, was in possession of the 
Bonnaks, who have been thrust by them partially into the 
south-west desert. This movement is easily explained, as 
resulting from the superior energy and prowess of the northern 
tribes, together with the general desire of attaining a more 
fertile country and genial climate. 

** The other circumstance alluded to, is the singular manner 
in which tribes speaking allied languages are dispersed over 
this territory, in a direction from north to south. Taking, for 
example, the Selish family, we have the Soushwaps on Frazer's 
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River, and at Friendly Village, in lat. 53^ 90' ; the Flatheads 
and Pichons on the Upper Columbia; the Nisqaaliy about 
Puget's Sound; the Cowlitz and Chickeeles beyond them; and 
a single tribe, the Killamukes, quite separate from the rest, 
south of the Columbia, below 45^ N/' 

Dr. Pickering, in his volume on the Physical History of Man, 
divides the tribes of Western America into the Mongolian and 
Malay races. The former includes all those north of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, and the latter, those resident on the sea coast of 
both Upper and Lower California. The progress of migration 
to the former has been from Asia, direct by the north ; to the 
latter, from the Sandwich Islands and Japan. 

Dr. Pickering's Races of Man contain a vast deal of interest- 
ing information, and I regret that the space allotted to this 
memoir will not permit me to give extracts. The work itself 
is referred to as being one of the most interesting volumes 
among the results of the Exploring Expedition. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
GOVERNMENT. 

The following is a summary of the Act to establish Terri- 
torial Government in Oregon : — 

The territory lying west of the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and north of latitude 43P, is hereby organized, the rights 
of the United States over the Indians and their lands being 
reserved, the titles to missionary lands (not exceeding six hun- 
dred and forty acres to every mission) confirmed, and the power 
of Congress to divide or annex the territory, or any part of it, 
stated. 

Every white male inhabitant of the Territory, at the time of 
the passage of this act, twenty-one years old, who is a citizen 
of the United States, or. has on oath declared his intention to 
become such, and who shall take the requisite oaths, may vote, 
or be chosen to office, at the first election ; but the Legislature 
may prescribe further limitations. The Governor, Justices, 
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Secretary, Attorneyi and Marshal, are appointed by the Presfr* 
dent and Senate. 

The Governor holds office for four y^ars, and until his sue* 
cesser is appointed and qualified ; is removable by the Presi- 
dent ; is Superintendent of Indian Affairs ; may grant pardons 
and respites against Territorial laws, and reprieves, until the 
President's will be known, for those against the United States. 

The Secretary holds office for five years, is removable by the 
President, and, in default of the Governor, fills his place. 

The Assembly consists of a Council and House of Represen- 
tatives. The councillors, nine in number, have the qualifica- 
tions of voters, are residents of their district, and are chosen, 
by a plurality of votes, for three years, one-third every year. 
The apportionment, and the entire control of the first election, 
are with the Governor, but shall afterward be fixed by law. 
No session shall continue more than sixty days, except the first, 
which may last one hundred days. Representatives, in number 
not fewer than eighteen, nor more than thirty, with the same 
qualifications of councillors, shall be chosen annually, by a 
plurality of votes. All laws are to be submitted to Congress. 

No bank, or anything like a bank, shall be chartered, or per- 
mitted to exist in the Territory as a branch of an institution 
chartered elsewhere, or otherwise, and the Territory shall issue 
no scrip; neither shall it pledge its faith, or in any way borrow 
money. No member of any Legislature, except the first, shall 
be appointed to an office created or increased in pay during his 
term, or for one year afterward. Salmon must not be prevented 
from passing up and down the streams. 

Three districts shall be created, in each of which a judge, 
appointed for four years, and until successors be appointed and 
qualified, shall hold a District Court, with law and equity 
powers, as may be regulated by statute ; and the same three 
judges shall form the Supreme Court, to which cases not to be 
tried by a jury may be removed, by appeal from the District 
Courts. Writs of error, and appeals from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, lie to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as from the United States Circuit Courts, where the matter in 
dispute exceeds $2000, or where the Constitution or a treaty 
of the United States, or acts of Congress, are in question. In 
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cases arising out of the Constitution of the United States, or of 
Territorial laws, the District Courts have the same jurisdiction 
as the United States District and Circuit Courts. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall 
regulate all disbursements of money intrusted to the Governor 
or Secretary. The inhabitants shall enjoy the benefit of the 
Ordinance of 1787. Existing laws, compatible with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and with this act, unless repealed 
by the Legislature, shall remain in force, except those affecting 
the title to land, which are void. 

A Delegate to Congress, who shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall be chosen by a plurality of votes. 

Sections 16 and 36 in every township are set apart for the 
benefit of schools. 

All the ports, &c., of the main-land form the collection dis- 
trict of Oregon, and Astoria is made a port of entry. A port 
of delivery may be established on Puget's Sound, and one other 
elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ROUTES OF COMMUNICATION WITH CALI- 
FORNIA AND OREGON. 

After the view thus taken of California and Oregon, we are 
prepared to speak advisedly of the routes which are to connect 
and bind these two portions with the eastern part of the 
United States, and with each other. Were this the only object 
in constructing a conununication across the continent, it would 
even then claim the respect as well as consideration of the 
statesman ; but, linked as it is with the project of revolution- 
izing the commerce of the world, it demands the attention of 
every one ; many may regard this, at first, as somewhat chi- 
merical ; but as the mind becomes familiar with this vast under- 
taking, it readily leaps over all impediments, and, by a careful 
examination, concludes that it is possible ; and what is possible, 
we believe can be accomplished by Americans. 
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Already a plan is proposed to change the direction of our 
commerce with the East Indies and Pacific Ocean, still by a 
circuitous but shorter route than by either of the capes ; indi- 
vidual enterprise has already sought the aid of government to 
foster and protect this undertaking, made possible through a 
connnercial treaty and by grants from a foreign government ; 
and will, in part, accomplish this grand result; but it can only 
be. a temporary route. 

All and every communication that can be opened for com- 
mercial intercourse should be advocated ; and no act of congress 
could promote the welfare and prosperity of our country so 
much as encouraging intercommunications between the shores 
of the two great oceans which now wash our territories. The 
benefits which arise in a nioral, political, and commercial point 
of view are immense; it is an undertaking well worthy of our 
country ; and one the more it is reflected upon the more we be- 
come satisfied of its practicability and results. 

Many routes have been proposed ; some in view of sectional, 
others to subserve private interests; and others, again, have 
been spoken of in connection with political views ; but the mag- 
nitude and results of such works are beyond all these; sectional 
influences change annually, nay monthly; private interests fade 
away; and the expenditure i» too vast, and the profits too far de- 
ferred, to suit politicians. The work is of such magnitude, that 
it requires the voice of thb nation to impel it onwards, and de- 
termine that it must be done; what greater work could or can 
be undertaken by a nation than ** bridging the continent V* 
When all the results to which it must lead are considered, it far 
exceeds any enterprise, either ancient or modern. 

The routes over the Isthmus of Panama and Tehuantepec 
have occupied the attention of Europe for a long period of years; 
and numerous examinations and surveys have been made, and 
many charters have been secured by individuals of diflerent 
nations, as well for themselves as under government patronage, 
to construct canals and railroads, all which have end^d in 
failures : it is but recently that these schemes have been revived 
with any prospect of success, and this has grown out of the 
necessity which is felt to exist throughout the whole country 
of having an easy and rapid communication with our distant 
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territories. The discovery of gold in California has turaed the 
public attentiooy as well as that of congress, more particularly 
to it ; as a temporary measure for communicating with the coast 
of South America and our own possessions, its construction is 
to be desired, and this is all it can achieve ; it can go no farther, 
commercially speaking, with reference to the countries more 
remote ; such additional expenses would be incurred as entirely 
to overcome the benefits arising from a gain of time. 

As I said before, I am in fisivour of all routes ; but my exami- 
nations of the country have satisfied me that some of these are 
impracticable, obstacles being interposed by nature which even 
the energies of a great nation cannot overcome. It will now 
be my object to show which of the following are practicable 
and which are not. 

1st. The northern route, with a terminus at Lake Michigan, 
or some point on the Mississippi. 

2d. From some point on the Missouri. 

3d. From St. Louis, by way of the GiU^ 

4th. From New Orleans, across Texas* 

5th. By Tehuantepec, through a ^hip canaU or railroad. 

6th. Over the Isthmus of Panama. 

We shall speak of these in the reverse order. 

Steam can be used only for the transportation of passengers 
to China by the way of Panama ; the rates for freight would 
preclude the transmission of merchandize. The distances on 
the Atlantic side are. not beyond those wherein steam can be 
used, but on the Pacific, depots for coal would become neces- 
sary at either the Sandwich or Bonin Islands, the distance be- 
ing over nine thousand miles, which would require, including 
stopping places, some forty days as the shortest time; the 
quantity of fuel to be used, the costs at the depdts, &c., would 
probably increase the expenses so much as to render the under- 
taking unprofitable. The route across the Pacific from Pa- 
nama ofiers many difficulties to sailing vessels, in the prevailiog 
winds, calms, &c. ; Panama is, indeed, one of the worst ports 
on the western coast to arrive at or depart from; the seasons ^ 
there are divided into the fine and the rainy;, the former, or 
what is called summer, though in north latitude, is from De- 
cember to May, and only during this period is it advisable to . 
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approach this coast. In the rainy or winter season, from June 
to November, every part of it is liable to hard gales, tornadoes, 
or heavy squalls, succeeded by calms and deluges of rain, and 
the most dangerous lightning. Sickness begins at Panama as 
early as March, and continues until December; and with the 
exception of the fine 8eafM>n, the whole coast in its vicinity may 
be described as dangerous, and on every account to be avoided. 
From December to May, the prevailing winds are from the 
north and north-west, the remainder of the year they blow from 
the north-east, south-east, and the west ; but are at all times 
uncertain, and calms frequently prevail; vessels may be de- 
tained on their passage, from these causes, so long as to make 
thi» route of greater length than that now followed by the 
China-trade. 

As a means of communicating with the western coast of 
South America by the agency of steam, too much value cannot 
be laid upon the proposed railroad across the Isthmus. The 
obstacles and difficulties presented by the harbours and rivers 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides have long been known 
both to the English, and French admiralties, and equally applies 
to both of these routes. There is another view of great force 
in a political light. The whole of the capital for construction 
will be drawn out of our own country, and we will be building 
up, by making these expenditures, commercial depdts to rival 
our own cities, and remove the channels of trade from us alto- 
gether, to the prejudice of our own country and its citizens. 
For ten years it may be advisable to use one of these routes, oi 
until such time as the routes through our own territory can be 
completed and in operation ; but it can never satisfy the wants 
of the nations, or preserve those advantages we should look for- 
ward to obtain. 

Next in order is the southern route by railway across the 
country, by way of the Gila. The recognisance of the country 
through which this would pass has been fully made known to 
us by Colonel Emory, and his report shows that it would be 
nearly impossible for this purpose. The altitude of the moun- 
tains is in itself sufficient to decide the question; but if we 
grant that this can be overcome, the sterile country through 
which it would run brings conviction to the mind, that if it is 
10 
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not impossible it is certainly unadvisable. It can never be- 
come an inhabited country, therefore one great object in the 
construction of a railroad would be lost. Again, if this last 
fact were not the case, the proposed terminus on the Pacific at 
the port of San Diego would never accommodate the trade, and 
half or two-thirds of the ships would not be able to enter. The 
port is inadequate (or the commerce that such an intercourse 
would bring about ; and the country around can never furnish 
the necessary supplies* The proposition for terminating it at 
San Francisco is equally objectionable, and amounts to an im- 
possibility on account of the high mountain ranges which sur- 
round it. 

Whether this road is to start from St. Louis or Texas is im- 
material. The same route by the Gila is to be followed ; and 
of course the same objections exist to both. 

From the thirty-third to the forty-second parallel, there is no 
route by which the mountains can be avoided, and the great 
arid plains would also present insuperable obstacles. There 
are three ranges of high mountains traversing from north to 
south three parallels ; the Anahuac, Wahsatch, and Californian, 
all equally impassable ; and the last, in particular, shuts out all 
communication with the ** El Dorado" and its port. 

We now come to the last or most northern route. Nature 
here invites the enterprise. The distance is the shortest ; it has 
few if any difficulties to overcome; the lands it would pass 
through are soine of the best in the western country; and the 
greater part of the whole distance can become densely popu- 
lated, and opens out an entirely new country, towards which 
our own population and the emigrants are even now wending 
their way in tens of thousands, seeking a quiet home from the 
troubles of the old world. 

The northern route contemplated has a delightful climate, 
suitable for the full development of the human frame, and all 
the accompaniments of civilization. It has been found by ex- 
amination to be practicable throughout the whole distance, and 
at its western terminus there are excellent ports. All the great 
barriers on other routes are on this line either modified into 
gentle hills or rent asunder, and the way is thus made clear for 
the undertaking. The construction of this road across the 
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head-M'aters of all the great rivers, touching the limits of their 
navigation, will at once satisfy any one of the advantages to be 
derived from it, adding to the inland commerce by transporting 
the products brought on this " iron river" from the remotest 
ports of the globe to all the cities, towns, and landings on the 
vast waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. At the same 
time it would connect with all our sea-ports by the railroads 
that are now constructing towards its northern and eastern ter- 
minus, while it would also be the means of furnishing the whole 
extent of our Atlantic coast, including even Canada, with all 
they desired of the productions of the east, and carrying back 
in return their merchandize in exchange. It must be readily 
seen that all parts of our extended country would equally par- 
ticipate in its advantages, and none more so than the southern 
and western states, whose railroads and navigable waters would 
all be so many paths by which the trade that must flow through 
such a channel would circulate. The general Government 
would be equally benefited, by the increased value it would 
give to all the public lands on either side of it. 

The terminus on Lake Michigan would enable the large sup- 
plies required for the persons employed, as well as the materials, 
to be forwarded with great economy as well as facility of trans- 
portation, and secure the necessary timber for the construction 
of the road. The country for the first eight hundred miles is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, offering no impediments 
whatever ; and after this distance such a route will offer as to 
place the whole, country on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains subservient to its use and support, — a portion of the 
country, from the accounts of those who have visited it, sur- 
passed by none in fruitfulness or climate. The passage through 
the mountains is known to be without difficulty, and the course 
to the point of its destination almost a direct line until the 
lower waters of the Columbia are reached, when a short diverg- 
ence brings it to a terminus on the waters of Puget's Sound, — as 
I before remarked, one of the most noble estuaries in the world ; 
without a danger of any kind to impede navigation, with a sur- 
rounding country capable of affording all kinds of supplies, 
harbours without obstructions at any season of the year, and a 
climate unsurpassed in salubrity. 
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In looking beyond this continent, we find equal advantages 
existing in the communication with China and the eastern 
islands, not only by steam but by sailing vessels, the winds 
being favourable both ways. The passage to China would be 
made with the assistance of the trades, and the return voyage 
by the aid of the variables in higher latitudes. No country is 
so well situated to communicate with all parts of the Pacific 
Ocean as Oregon, and for advantages it is equal to any, whether 
considered under the head of agriculture, commerce, or manu- 
factures. Oregon holds that position with regard to the Pacific 
and its islands which must ever make it a ruler of its commerce ; 
and when once a direct communication with it has been opened 
from the eastern side of the continent, it must receive the aid, 
both in capital and emigration, to rise quickly into importance, 
and its weight to be felt throughout that ocean. 

No one can entertain any doubt but that the road can be 
built. The number of miles of railroad that have been con- 
structed within the U. S. in the last fifteen years is nearly 6000, 
on which have been expended upwards of 70,000,000 dollars. 
This alone would satisfy any one, and shows conclusively that 
the task is by no means difficult, and, with the experience we 
now have in their construction, one of easy accomplishment. 
The lands to be granted furnish the capital, and therefore there 
need be no delay or unnecessary expenditure of time to secure 
a direct intercourse with the extreme western portion of the 
United States. 

LfOok but at the advantages to our country. The benefits to 
be derived from it would be equally shared by all parts of it. 
The commercial community would be benefited, by changing 
the current of the trade from the East Indies through our ter- 
ritory ; our manufacturers, by having a speedy and safe transit 
for their wares ; our agriculturists, by the interchange of their 
products, and receiving their supplies unincumbered with the 
amount of high freights they now pay; and from the facility and 
celerity of the intercourse, they would obtain articles of which 
they are now deprived by their distance from any seaboard. 
This alone would create an internal commerce that would be 
of great advantage to all parts of our extended country, and 
cause an interchange of feelings and associations that would be 
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highly beneficial in promoting intercourse and good MriH. The 
expense attending the lengthened cruises of our whalers would 
be materially lessened, and our supplies in the articles furnished 
by them would be drawn from the western coast ; as this must 
become the point from which the fishery will be carried on, and 
where it can be done so much more effectually and eco- 
nomically. 

The overland mode of transporting the mail and passengers 
strikes us as one of the most feasible to meet the immediate 
wants of the country, and will add many facilities to the opera- 
tions of building the railroad, making us familiar with the diffi- 
culties and the best modes of obviating and overcoming them. 
It will open at once, or within the year, both a speedy and safe 
route to Oregon and California ; much sooner than by any other 
way that has been proposed, and as a temporary expedient the 
best that could be adopted to open and keep up our communi- 
cations with those territories. 

The route from the Missouri by the Platte or Kansas through 
the South Pass is too sectional, and would pass through a 
country throughout nearly its whole extent uninhabitable. It 
would be below the head-waters of all the rivers, where there 
could be no bridging of the rivers, and the public lands could 
not suffice to build the road, neither would any portion of them 
be at all benefited by it ; and the whole northern section of our 
country be deprived of any advantages to result from its con- 
struction, which would be almost equally the case with our 
south Atlantic states. 

The northern route pointed out by Mr. Whitney, by whose 
energy and perseverance this great scheme has been brought 
before the country, has been well selected, and every considera- 
tion duly weighed relative to its practicability. The plan he 
proposes, and which by untiring assiduity he has presented to 
various legislatures of the States, has received the approbation 
of two- thirds of them, who have requested their delegations to 
vote for it. Various objections have been raised to his propo- 
sition, but most of them are of little or no force. In a novel 
undertaking of the magnitude of this, it is to be expected that 
opposition will be met with. 

The question seems simply to be, Can the cost of the work 

10* H 
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be defrayed by the sale of the lands T Many well-informed and 
prudent persons believe that it can, and numerous men of capital 
and enterprise are willing to embark in the undertaking. 

The Government, by the bill reported in Congress, is fully 
protected in every way against loss or damage ; so much so, 
that if Mr. Whitney or his copartners should fail to carry on 
the work, or not comply with the terms of the grant, (if grant 
it can be called, where valuable consideration is given in return,) 
that portion which has been completed would be forfeited to the 
Government. 

The Committee, in their bill, provide that the Government 
shall receive ten cents an acre for the land, much beyond what 
it has cost the country, in the extinguishment of the Indian 
titles. The benefits to accrue to the public from the labours of 
the enterprising gentlemen who will embark in this work 
would, it appears to me, be ample remuneration for the ]ands, 
and entitle them to all they can earn, if the road is completed: 
the advantage to the Government in the increased value of the 
lands that would be brought under sale, will be more than an 
equivalent for those that are to be devoted to the construction 
of the road. 

The route to be passed over is peculiarly well adapted for 
the construction of a railroad ; there are but few rivers to 
bridge, and those that will require it, offer all the facilities 
needed. The distances and arguments in favour of this route 
have been so fully stated in Mr. Whitney's memorial to Con- 
gress, and in the several reports of the committees of that body, 
that it is needless to repeat them. 

It has been suggested that this work ought to be undertaken 
by the Government itself. Private enterprise, in celerity, far 
exceeds any operations of the Government, and is much more 
economical and effective : if the Government undertook it, the 
sale of the lands would never meet the disbursements, and the 
work would linger on for years ; the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered by delays in appropriations, the transaction of the busi- 
ness at the seat of Government, and the precautions necessary 
in the construction of works by Government contracts, would 
alone retard its completion much beyond the period in which it 
ought to be finished. From the above remarks, I hope it will 
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not be supposed for a moment that the talent and energy of the 
distingaished corps of the army, to which such duties appertain, 
is called in question ; it is the system alone under which they 
are obliged to construct the public works that causes such 
delays. The only true way for carrying out this work is by 
private enterprise, under the protection of Government. 

Some may doubt the practicability of transporting merchan- 
dize across a railroad at sufficiently low rates to make them 
cheap to the consumer ; but that this can be done at the present 
rate of toll is, I think, entirely settled by the experience we 
have had in this country on many of our roads ; and it is ad- 
mitted that the minimum cost of transportation is not yet 
reached: there, therefore, can be little doubt that a road which 
seeks alone to be reimbursed for management and repairs, and 
whose tolls will be under the control of the nation, will be able 
to transport as cheap, if not cheaper, than any which is 
expected to pay a dividend. The speed of transportation of 
passengers and freight is now well ascertained ; the transit of 
both can no longer be considered doubtful ; it must result in 
economy and ease ; so much so that the journey to the shores of 
the Pacific will be made both for business and pleasure ; and 
they may be reached in as short a time atf those of the Gulf of 
Mexico from our northern cities. 

No one can fail to see the necessity of some communication ^ 
being opened by land between Oregon and California. In ex- 
amining the routes, nature seems to have placed considerable 
barriers to such a communication in the mountain ranges, which 
cross the country between the two territories at right angles, 
creating a series of ridges which rise to the height of 1000 or 
2000 feet, which are often so steep as to render it difficult for 
the Indian trails to be followed. Such communication can only 
be opened by the government : there are two routes which ofier ; 
one is on the west side of the Cascade Mountains, and the other 
on the east ; the former has greatly the advantage in point of 
climate, as it would seldom be interrupted by snow ; but to- 
wards its junction with the Sacramento valley, the country is 
so rough that it would be difficult to construct a wagon-road. 
The route on the east side lies through the middle section, be- 
tween the mountain slope and the course of the Chiites, or Fall 
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fc-«<r^ tiw«e ttu^dit be tfmTelled part of the way by wagooi, 
Cusfv^erv n.-Ui difficulty; in croMing the branches of the rirer, 
vtA«'^ rm in At:^ chzMinBf these could, however, be easily 
\0rr.pA. Tim; eooDtry rises towards the south, to the high 
VifM^yAMiAit *A tte Great Basin, and would not be passable for 
M^*T3iX tmrntin in the year, from the snow and frosts. It will 
t^ SMuny years before these routes are needed. The communi- 
entkw between Oref^ and California by sea is much less diffi- 
€^ii, and shr>rter, and is practicable throughout the year ; and 
ttie Ifiie of mail steamers recently established on the north-west 
eoast will effect all that the commercial and ]x>8tal arrange- 
ments may require for some time to come. The distance be- 
tween Poget's Sound and San Francisco is not much greater 
tban between New York and Savannah, and may be easily 
accomplished in four days. The hazard and uncertainty of 
crossing the bar of the Columbia, even by steamers, prevents it 
from being used* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF OREGON AND 

UPPER CALIFORNIA. 

Beueviko it will prove satisfactory to many, I gladly avail 
myself of the volume of'' Geology of the Exploring Expedition'' 
by Mr. Dana, just issued from the press; it is replete with 
information upon the geology of Oregon and California, and 
gives many facts to show the structure of that portion of the 
United States; the more so as this valuable work is destined to 
have but a very confined circulation, only a small number of 
copies having been printed. This, I hope, wiM be the means 
of its becoming more extensively known ; those who are de- 
sirous of a more intimate knowledge, I refer to Mr. Dana's 
volume on the Geology of the Exploring Expedition, printed by 
Congress. Mr. Dana was one of a party from the Expedition 
that travelled from the Columbia to the Bay of San Francisco, 
through the Sacramento valley. The party did not pass within 
forty miles of the locality where gold has beenJately discovered; 
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but his account of the formation of both territories will thzow 
lOQch light upon the subject of auriferous rocks. 

** The most striking peculiarity in the geological structure of 
Oregon is the abundance of basaltic or volcanic rocks over its 
surface, both in the vicinity of the lofty cones of the Cascade 
Range, and elsewhere through the tergtory. The region more 
especially thus characterized, includes the greater part of the 
inner section, and the Columbia River, Willamette, and Cowlitz 
districts in the coast section. But beside basaltic rocks there, 
are, in the districts last mentioned, tertiary sandstones and 
shales, and basaltic conglomerates, prevailing to a very large 
extent, and continuing some distance — the limits yet undeter« 
mined — up the Columbia. There are also granite and allied 
rocks along with serpentine, besides some ancient conglomerates 
and shale in the Umpqua and Shaste regions, and in different 
parts of the Cascade and Coast Range at a distance from the 
volcanic peaks. 

" The tertiary rocks are first seen on the Columbia in the 
vicinity of Astoria. They occur along the shores of this river 
for twenty miles from the sea, though occasionally interrupted 
by basalt, as at the settlement Astoria. They are met with 
over the country of this part of the Columbia towards Swala- 
lahos;* but among the sandstone hills of this region are others 
of basalt ; and Swalaiahos itself is the remains of an ancient 
volcanic mountain or crater, consisting principally of volcanic 
conglomerate. These sedimentary deposits prevail to the north 
of the Columbia, and upon the shores of Puget's Sound. 

"Above the lower twenty miles of the Columbia, the banks 
are mostly basaltic ; and in some places these rocks constitute 
a long wall or palisade, nearly bare, from one to three hundred 
feet high. Basalt continues to be the rock of the river, except 
where the shores are alluvial, as far as the forks, though for a 
portion of the distance it is interstratified with basaltic con- 
glomerate or tufa. Alluvial shores occur for a long reach 
above the mouth of the Willamette. Twenty miles east of Van- 
couver the basalt begins again to line the river, and six miles 
beyond it stands out in needles and slender cones, forming what 



* A mountain lying aboat twenty diiles east of Astoria. 
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is called Lower Cape Horn. At the Cascades, forty*fiye miles 
from VancouTer, the basalt is very cellular, and in some places 
a scoriaceous lava. Both here and at the Dalles the basaltic 
rocks are associated with basaltic congl(»nerate. Thirty-five 
miles above the Dalles, commences a flat country, which con- 
tinues for sixty miles to ^he Grand Rapids. Ledges of basaltic 
rock crop out at intervals along these low shores ; and at the 
Grand Rapids, they stand in high broken walls, peaks and 
needles, on both sides of the river. These rocks cease again at 
Wallawalla, twenty miles beyond. 

The rock of the banks of the south fork of the Columbia are 
basalt as far as the Koos-kooski, and the Snake River Range is 
characterized by the same basalt, either cellular or compact, 
and basaltic conglomerate, with intervals of basaltic leaves. 

A party from the Expedition crossed the Cascade Range to 
the north of Mount Rainer, and observed granite twenty miles 
from Nisquaily; pebbles of granite and porphyry were also seen 
in the streams. Near the summit of the Cascade Range the rocks 
are trachytic, and contain black crystals (probably hornblende). 

The rocks on the line from the head of the Spipen to the 
Columbia, at the mouth of the Pischons, consist of basalt, much 
of which is very cellular. The underlying rock on the west 
side of the Columbia is a fine-grained granite, where the basalt 
was observed overlying on the east side, of a thickess varying 
from one to four hundred feet. Basalt extends over the great 
portion of this interior part of Oregon ; it hsis been observed 
beyond the Grand Coulee, on the borders of De Smet's Lakes, 
near the centre of this extensive prairie. The Grand Coulee 
shows the structure of the country: at its* northern end granite 
is the underlying rock, and the basalt is above, whose thickness 
is equal to that on the Columbia. 

The country north of the Columbia, as it trends east from 
Okonagan, is mostly composed of granitic rocks, and this 
appears to be the line where the eruption of basalt ceases. 

Granite has also been traced to the east, sixty miles south 
of Colville and the Spokane, and to the west, on the north side 
of the Strait of De Fuca. 

Quartz rock, containing a little mica, is seen at Kettle Falls, 
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near ColTille, and granular limestone is reported as occurring 
at the mouth of the Spokane River. 

Between the Spokane, Koos-kooski and Lewis Rivers, nothing 
was discovered but basalt ; this is also the prevailing rock to 
the north of the Columbia, as far as the Dalles, and along the 
course of the Yakima. 

Specimens of rocks from the north-west coast, and New Cale- 
donia, were seen at Vancouver by Mr. Dana, but the particular 
localities were not known: he characterizes them as '^ garnet in 
trapezohedral crystals two-thirds of an inch in diameter^ of 
pyrites in cubes, chalcedony, opal, kyanite, graphite, oxides of 
manganese and iron, besides dijBTerent varieties of granite, ser- 
pentine of light and dark shades, calc spar, argillite, and com- 
pact and porphyritic basalt. 

''At the Willamette Falls, the rock is a cellular lava, in some 
parts nearly scoriaceous. Over the plains and rolling prairies 
to the Elk Mountains, the tertiary sandstone and shale are 
intermingled, as near Astoria, and the same rocks constitute 
these mountains at the pass, and the country onward to Elk 
River. Between the Elk and Umpqua Rivers, basalt and ter- 
tiary sandstone occur in alternate hills. 

*' At the Umpqua River, the first granitic series of rocks is 
met with, in passing from Oregon to California. Talcose rock 
is largely developed, and is the principal surface rock on the 
way to the Umpqua Mountains. A considerable region of an 
older secondary conglomerate — a siliceous pudding-stone -~ is 
found on the south fork of the Umpqua. The Umpqua Moun- 
tains consist of talcose rock, some portions of which are slaty. 

" Twenty-five miles south of the Umpqua Range, we passed 
a region of hornblende rocks and syenite. Twelve miles farther 
south, as we approached the Shaste, the rock was granite, and 
the same was found on the south side. We here deviated from 
our southerly course, and for fifteen miles followed the banks 
of the river eastward, passing soon into a region of hornblende 
rocks, some of which were imperfect syenite. After making 
about twelve miles of easting, we again turned south, and 
twenty miles beyond reached a wide prairie. A few outcrop- 
ping basaltic rocks were crossed as we entered it, and hills, 
apparently basalt, were seen to the eastward; but, in our 
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course, after travetling ten or twelve miles, we reached a yegioQ 
of granitic hills. A short distance £Bu*ther south, we crossed 
what we designated the Boundary Range; it consisted of 
basaltic sandstone or conglomerate, and what appeared to be 
the Astoria tertiary sandstone, containing fossils. Southward, 
the basalt and sandstone run side by side nearly to the Shaste 
Mountains. Fronting the Shaste Peak, the plain is covered 
with hillocks of a porphyritic lava, while the hills to the west- 
ward consist of sandstone, and then change to serpentine and 
syenite. 

^'Entering the Shaste Mountains, we travelled for twenty 
miles over trachytic rocks, then passed to granite, which gra« 
duated into syenite, hornbl^ide rock, hyperstene rock, protc^ine, 
talcose rock, and talcose slate. The talcose rocks constitute 
the greater part of the ridges along the upper part of the Sacra* 
mento valley. During one day in the Shaste Mountains, we 
passed over a formation of shale, sand-stone, and pudding-stone 
of early origin. 

'<0n the plains of the Sacramento, nothing but alluvial 
deposits are met with, until reaching the Sacramento Bute, 
eighty miles north of San Francisco, (or about one hundred and 
fifty miles by the river.) The Bute is an ancient crater, and 
consists of trachyte and trachytic porphyry. 

" Near the head of the bay of San Francisco, the rocks are 
composed of a soft sand-stone, like that of Astoria. From this 
point to Sausalito, and from thence to the sea, the hills consist 
of red and green chert and shale, which are subordinate mem- 
bers of the talcose rock formation. Some beds of soapstone and 
talcose slate, with actinolite, and an impure serpentine, exist on 
the borders of the bay." 

After this general description of Oregon and the route tra- 
velled over by him, Mr. Dana describes the mineral character, 
d&c., more particularly. 

''The granite of the Shaste region is mostly albitic; it is 
very light-coloured, and along the beds of streams, often has 
the whiteness of chalk. 

" In the Shaste Mountains it is a fine-grained rock, contain- 
ing colourless quartz along with the albite, besides scales of 
mica, which are black in the common variety, though occasion- 
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ally silvery. At other localUies, the mica is wholly wantii^> 
and the i'ock is a granular mixture of albite and quartz. Albite 
and feldspar were contained together in much of the rock ; the 
former being easily distingnished by a flesh-red colour, while 
the latter is white. This feldspar is usually in coarse crystals, 
measuring sometimes half an inch by an inch and a half. This 
rock is therefoire an albitic granite porphyritic, with feldspar. 

*^ True granite, containing no feldspar, occurs sparingly in 
the Shaste Mountains, and more abundantly near the Shaste 
River, where some of it is coarsely porphyritic, with but little 
mica and quartz. The mica of the rock is in wedge-shaped 
scales. 

'' These granites are handsome, durable rocks, and have no 
trace of a schistose structure. A gneissoid variety, passing into 
a gneissoid mica slate, was, however» met with in the granite 
ridge fifteen miles south of the Boundary Rcuige. The granite 
at this place is almost purely a mixture of feldspar and quartz. 
No true gneiss was seen in the Shaste Mountains. 

''Not less commcfti than eithei* of the above varieties is a 
granite containing small grains or crystals of hornblende in ad- 
dition to the mica. The hornblende is in some cases very 
sparsely disseminated, and there is an imperceptible gradation 
from this kind to a fine-grained syenite, in which the mica is 
wholly replaced by hornblende. Both feldspathic and albitic 
granites show these transitions. This syenitic rock contains 
the hornblende in large shining crystals, an inch or two long, 
near the entrance to the Shaste Mountains, about twenty miles 
north-west of the peak. The light and dark green crystals, 
contrasting with the white albite, make a handsome rock. 
Many of the syenitic rocks contain little or no quartz. 

'' In the Shaste Mountains, a fine-grained, nearly compact, 
porphyritic rock is met with, of a grayish colour, formed of an 
intimate mixture of albite and quartz speckled with points of 
hornblende, and spotted iiirhite with crystals of albite a fourth 
of an inch long. This grayish rock, hardly granular in texture, 
has little resemblance to the other syenites or granites, though 
intimately associated with an albitic granite. 

'' A rock consisting wholly of greenish-black crystals of horn- 
blende was occasionally met with in the Shaste Mountains ; and 
11 
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also a variety containing acicular crystals of white hornUettde 
or tremolite. 

" There are other compact hornblendic rocks, black and ttn« 
crystalline, which are but a step removed from the syenites, 
although very unlike in appearance ; for we find the transition 
through a variety in which the hornblende is partially crystal* 
lized. The rock is tough, and looks somewhat like certain com* 
pact basalts, but is much harder, and breaks with sharper 
edges. It gives extremely rough features to the landscape. 
This rock occurs upon the Shaste River, near where the party 
diverged from it to go southward. It is much fissured and 
cracked, without any appearance of regularity of structure; 
and owing to this peculiarity, the action of the weather or of 
water, instead of smoothing down the points and crests, only 
makes them more rugged. A slaty structure is only imperfectly 
developed in a few isolated spots of small extent. 
. ** The syenites and compact hornblendic rocks also pass into 
a compact hypersthene rock, which is abundant along Destruc- 
tion River (the head waters of the Sacraihento), in the Shaste 
Mountains. It occurs of various shades of gray, green, and 
brown; and the worn masses appear spangled with the pearly 
crystallization of the light grayish-green hypersthene. Hyper- 
sthene and hornblende are different varieties of the same mineral, 
the former having a pearly or sub-metallic lustre. 

** The taleose rocks of this region have seldom the usual 
schistose structure ; they are generally compact, and irregularly 
fissured, like the hornblendic rocks above described. These 
compact varieties contain little talc, or graduate into a siliceous 
homogeneous rock, breaking with a smooth surface, consisting 
probably, for the most part, of feldspar and silica, or of silica 
alone, excepting some included clay. 

''A fissile variety, having imperfectly the lustre of talc, occurs 
in some of the ridges of the Umpqua Range ; it is a grayish- 
green, or grayish-white rock, too fragile and soft to break out 
in slabs. It occurs along with the hard compact rock alluded 
ta This compact rock has a grayish or olive-green or brown- 
ish colour, with none of the greasy feel of talc, and breaks into 
angular fragments, four or five inches through. No trace of 
crystal lizalion could be distinguished, except in the quartz veins, 
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which thickly, iotersect it. It contains little or no talc, except- 
ing as colouring material^ and it is possible that the colour may 
be owing to a trace of hornblende. Other portions of the rock 
are nearly pure silica. 

*^ In the Shaste Mountains, there is a talcose slate of a dark 
grayish-black colour, breaking into thin slates with a fine sur- 
face, and but slightly greasy in feel. This slate graduates into 
a compact rock, resembling that just described. The colours 
of the latter, besides those stated, are often light bluish-green, 
and greenish-white or grayish-green; and when forming the 
bed of a river, the waters have consequently the same mellow 
tint. Veins of milky quartz are common. This greenish rock 
would be called prase, in hand specimens, and is often more or 
less translucent, with a smooth conchoidal fracture. It is very 
siliceous, consisting probably of silica and feldspar, with a trace 
of colouring material ; yet the feldspar is nowhere in crystals 
or grains, and in much of the rock must be sparingly present. 
We may distinguish it as pyrasoid rock, for it is abundant 
wherever the talcose formation occurs. Fragments of hand- 
some prase are occasionally met with in these regions, which 
have sometimes the oily surface of tale. 

''A light greenish variety of this rock, near San Francisco, is 
associated with red and yellow jasper ; some hills consist wholly 
of the latter material, while in others both the green and red 
rocks are associated, showing, by their gradations, the close 
relation between the jasper and the prase rock. 

''A variety resembling bloodstone is also met with at times; 
it has a dark greenish colour and jasper-like fracture, though no 
specimens were seen with the red spots of true bloodstone. 

<< From the transitions here pointed out, it appears that the 
jasper and prase rocks are closely connected with the talcose 
series, and that the translucent prases and bloodstones here 
found are only varieties of its condition. 

"A cMoriiic rock occurs on the northern declivities of the 
Umpqua Mountains, closely associated with the talcose varie- 
ties, and forming part of the same series. It is a granular 
olive-green rock, and is speckled white with feldspar. It resem- 
bles some greenstones. It is rather soft, and breaks readily 
with a rough surface. Isolated masses of folia ted. chlorite 8(»ne- 
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times occur in this rock, and are generally associated with inter* 
laminations of quartz. A prasoid variety, in the same region, 
has a light grayish-green colour, compact texture, and smooth 
fracture ; it contains disseminated grains of quartz. The quartz 
may be seen gradually disappearing or blending with the mass, 
and the transition may thus be traced to a green jasper or 
prase. 

'' No granular steatite of good quality was observed in 
place. An imperfect soapstone was occasionally met with, and 
fragments of a purer kind occur in the Shaste Mountains, leav- 
ing little doubt that large beds may yet be discovered. These 
fragments were of a grayish-green colour, and had the usual 
characters of this rock. On the north shores of the Bay of San 
Francisco, near the prominent point in the straits, just east of 
Sausalito Harbour, there is a steatitic rock intermediate between 
three steatite and laminated talc. It is a fragile, soapy rock, 
breaking irregularly into curved or lenticular laminae, appa- 
rently indicating an approach to a concentric structure. The 
colour is gray or grayish-green, sometimes mottled with darker 
shades of green. Round and semiangular masses of a dark 
green rock, resembling serpentine, are imbedded in the bank of 
talc rock ; they are harder than ordinary serpentine, yet have 
the same features and fracture. Large portions of the bank, in 
some places, consist of this impure serpentine. The talc rock 
near by on the shores passes into a talcose state, very evenly 
fissile. The slates have the greasy feel of talc, and are of va- 
rious colours, as white, gray, green, brown, and dull black ; 
they have a speckled appearance, owing to the dissemination of 
talcose spots of a lighter shade than the colour of the slates. 
Some of the slates contain actinolite in slender crystals, and 
large nests of this mineral are not uncommon near the first 
locality mentioned, presenting radiated and fanlike crystalliza- 
tions. 

"A protogine or talcose granite is another of the varieties con- 
nected with the talcose series. It was met with in the Shaste 
Mountains, having milk-white and grayish colours. One va- 
riety consisted of quartz and albite, with sufficient talc to give 
the rock a greasy lustre. Another variety, resembling much a 
granite, was composed of white quartz and yellowish feldspar 
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in rather coarse grains, with spots of chlorite or olive-green 
talc. The rock is not durable, owing, in part, to some iron in 
its composition, which rusts on exposure, and colours the rock 
red. This protogine may be seen passing into the common tal- 
cose or prasoid rock, with which it occurs, and not into granites. 
It occasionally contains yellowish or greenish- white pieces' erf* a 
compact material, appearing like an imbedded fragment of indu- 
rated clay. 

'* Much of the hornblende schist in the Shaste Mountains con- 
tains talc, and specimens of both hornblende and talcose rocks 
may be collected, in some instances, from the same square rod. 
Some portions of the diallage rocks are also talcose. 

*' Serpentine is largely developed in high ridges to the north- 
west of the Shaste Mountains, where it has the softness and 
translucent edges that usually characterize this mineral. The 
general colour is a dark green ; but it is sometimes mottled with 
a light grass green, and green diallage is abundantly dissemi- 
nated through certain portions of this rock. There are also 
seams of amianthus or asbestus. This rock is also found in 
the Shaste Mountains, but where examined by the writer it 
was a harder variety ; it may be traced in its passage into the 
ordinary talcose rock. Its colours are often varied like verd 
antique marble. 

** From the above descriptions it is obvious that all the rocks 
enumerated, from the serpentines to the granites, belong to one 
and the same series. In the Shaste Mountains, the pure albitic 
and feldspathic granite may be detected receiving at first a 
mere sprinkling of hornblende points among the scales of mica. 
These pass into syenites, and the syenites into hypersthene 
rock, and into a compact hof nblendic rock which has no trace 
of crystallization. The piassage to talcose rocks is equally dis- 
tinct and gradual. Both the granite and hornblende rocks be- 
come, at times, very gradually talcose, so that it is often diffi- 
cult to say whether the rock should be classed with the talcose 
series or not. The talcose rocks graduate as imperceptibly into 
die prase rock, in which the talc is nearly or wholly wanting; 
and this again into the red and yellow jaspers. The transition 
to serpentine from the hornblendic and talcose rocks has been 
mentioned. The diallage of the serpentine is nothing but horn- 
11* 
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blende, and seems to correspond to the hornblende crystals in 
the syenite. The mineral hornblende is common in most ser- 
pentine rocks, either as asbestus, actinolite, or diallage. ' We 
have described an imperfect serpentine in the talc near San 
Francisco, and mentioned that actinolite occurs abundantly at 
the same locality ; indeed, the serpentine at this place appears 
to owe its hardness to an excess of hornblende in its compo- 
sition. At the same localities, the green and red cherts, or 
jasper, occur along with the talcose slates. 

'' The talcose formation was first met with, travelling south 
from the Umpqua; next we came upon syenite, then true 
granite, upon the Shaste River. Leaving our southerly course, 
and travelling eastward on the Shaste, we passed again to the 
hornblende rocks, syenitic and compact. Returning to our 
southerly course, after twenty-five miles, we again fell in with 
granitic rocks, at first passing over gneiss, and soon after, 
granulate and some true granite. The granite continued to the 
Boundary Range, where it was syenitic. 

'* After passing a region of basalt and sandstone, in the 
vicinity of the Klamet, we crossed a prairie covered in many 
parts with pebbles from the talcose formation; then the foot of 
a ridge of serpentine ; and then entered into a region of syenite 
at the foot of the Shaste Mountains. For twenty miles in 
these mountains, these rocks were interrupted by trachytes ; 
yet a few pebbles or stones from the talcose formation were 
found in the narrow beds of small mountain streams. Leaving 
the trachyte, boulders of talcose rock and syenite occurred 
abundantly along the head waters of the Sacramento; and 
within a mile, granite boulders were intermingled. A mile be- 
yond, granite became the prevaifing rock ; and at the centre 
of the granite region, lofty pinnacles and needle peaks peered 
above the forests around, to a height of three thousand feet. 
Fr6m granites and syenites we next passed successively to 
hornblende rocks, talcose and prasoid rocks, with protogine and 
some serpentine. The rocks of the talcose series constitute the 
greater part of the ridges about the head waters of the Sacra- 
mento, to the emergence of the stream from the mountains. 
The protogine in the talcose region was met with about fifteen 
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miles before reaching the Sacramento plains. Talcose rocks 
and slates were again met with near San Francisco. 

** In this route we three times passed from talcose, throu^ 
bombiendic regions, to granite, or its next akin, syenite ; and 
as many times returned again, nearly in the same order, to 
compact talcose or prasoid rocks. 

*' The great preponderance of talcose rocks, and others 
related, having a prasoid character, is another fact of interest ; 
it is but part of a still more general fact^ — the great prepondeir- 
ance of this part of the Plutonic series over the globe. Althou^ 
we have not specific facts and localities, we have sufficient evi- 
dence, from specimens examined, that it is abundant in New 
Caledonia to the north of Oregon. The serpentine, soapstone, 
and the material, carved into pipes by the Northwest Indians, 
appear to come from this formation. The greenstone, usually 
called jade, used for ornaments, and also in making hatchets, 
probably has a similar origin. 

^ The relation of serpentine to other rocks of the series, is 
also placed beyond doubt by the facts observed. 

''The hornblendic and talcose rocks are rarely schistose; 
and when this structure is apparent, it is seldom retained long 
enough to show the direction of the layers. The cleavages of 
the talcose argillite in the Shaste Mountains were often ver- 
tical, with numerous windings and contortions, and they varied 
from perpendicularity to a dip of sixty degrees. 

"The structure of the jaspery rock of San Francisco is 
worthy of description. The green, red, and yellow varieties 
occur in the same vicinity ; they form a series of layers, ave- 
raging two inches in thickness, and varying frx>m half an inch 
to four inches. The layers dre very distinct, and are partially 
separated by open seams, and on the fronts of blnfis or ledges 
the rock has consequently a riband-like appearance. The 
layers often coalesce and subdivide, without regularity, though 
uniformly parallel. They are frequently twisted, and thus 
change, at short intervals, from a vertical position to a dip of 
twenty degrees. The colours, red and yellow, are often min- 
gled, and sometimes appear as parallel bands. In some in- 
stances the surface is red, while the rock is yellow beneath : 
this has resulted from the burning of a tree on the spot ; for by 
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beat the yellow variety readily changes to red. A small speci- 
men of the green variety had an agate-like structure^ as if it 
had been formed from an aqueous solution. 

" The granitic regions of South Oregon are mostly covered 
v?ith a dry gravelly soil or fine sand, from the granulation of 
the material instead of its decomposition. The sterile sands 
near the Shaste River, and over the country for fifteen miles 
north of the Boundary Range, arise from the disintegrated gra- 
nitic rocks. The contrast of granitic and basaltic soil was 
strikingly displayed in the latter region : we passed abruptly 
from the unproductive sands of the feldspathic granite to a 
mellow loam, arising from a basaltic dike. The dike was half 
a mile wide ; and on leaving it, the transition was as abrupt 
again to granitic sands. 

** The compact horneblende and talcose rocks undergo slow 
change, and give a rough, bristly appearance to the country, 
owing to the many projecting points of ragged rocks. The 
plains in the vicinity of these rocks are strewed with pebbles 
they have afforded, among which there is a large proportion of 
milky quartz, from the veins or seams. The soil from these 
works is at once distinguished by its harsh gravelly character, 
and a pale brick-red colour. The semi-translucent prase on 
exposure becomes opaque-white, showing that, although nearly 
as hard as quartz, there is still some other mineral, (probably 
feldspar,) in its composition. 

" With regard to the mineral productions of the rocks de- 
scribed, we have only the negative fact that nothing of interest 
has yet'*' been discovered within the limits of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. The talcose and allied rocks of the Umpqua and Shaste 
districts! resemble, in many parts, the gold-bearing rocks of 
other regions : but the gold, if any there be, remains to be dis- 
covered. 

'< The ancient sandstone, shale, and conglomerate, were found 
associated with the ancient Plutonic rocks, and the coarser va- 
rieties consist of materials derived mostly from the talcose and 
prasoid^ beds. 

*' The largest beds of these conglomerates and sandstone were 

* Written in 1846. | Mr. Dana here means to include also the Sacramento. 
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found in the Shaste Mountains, where no other deposits of any 
kind were seen excepting the Plutonic and metamorphic de- 
scribed. Following down Destruction River, we travelled for 
eighteen miles over this formation, and left it again for talcose 
and prasoid beds, about thirty miles before reaching the Sacra- 
mento plains. On the south fork of the Umpqua, the formation 
was observed with the same characters, and associated with 
similar talcose and prasoid rocks. 

'' The sandstone is a fine-grained rock, hard and gritty, yet 
argillaceous in its appearance, and presenting brownish or blu- 
ish-black, and grayish-green colours. Though dull, it glistens 
faintly with minute scales of mica or talc, and with a lens, 
grains of quartz may be distinguished. In the bluffi, the sand- 
stone is divided into distinct layers of deposition, of varying 
thickness, from a few inches to several feet. These layers are 
very irregularly fissured or cracked, and break into wedge- 
shaped and rhombic fragments. Some of the layers are imper- 
fectly schistose, and others pass into b,- slate rockf which splits 
easily into thin plates. The latter resembles the talcose argil- 
lite already described; but the. laminsB are less smooth and 
shining, and, moreover, the rock contains the same glistening 
flcales. as the sandstone. 

** The puddingstone* of the Shaste Mountains is a very hard^ 
compact rock, composed of pebbles of quartz, flint, jasper, and 
others from the talcose and prasoid rocks. The pebbles are 
often smoothly polished, and of various fancy colours : black, 
red, rose-red, green, and gray of various shades, are the more 
common tints. Coarser conglomerates contain rounded stones, 
five or six inches in diameter. 

'* The puddingstone of the Umpqua is very similar to the 
rock just described. The pebbles averaged half an inch in dia- 
meter, and were mostly quartzose, some of them like flint. 

" A conglomerate and shale, the latter resembling somewhat 
the rock of the Shaste Mountains, occur near the Bay of San 
Francisco, and probably pertaia to this formation. I observed 
them on the shores of the harbour of Sausalito. 

" These rocks give very rough features to the landscape, re- 

* Similar to the Brazilian and other gold regions. 

1 
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sembling much the features cfthe talcoae regiooi. On Deslnie- 
tion River, deep holes, rou^ened with points, hiul been erod^ 
by the action of the stream eo this rock, and jagged ridgelets 
and miniature peaks were left standing along ihe sfaores.r Where 
the puddingstone prevailed, the country was covered with peb» 
bles, and the soil was nearly as unproductive as the bare sides 
of the rock itself. 

** The slate appears to be the lower member of the series in 
the Shaste Motitcitains, and the puddingstone the uf^r. The 
latter occurs, in thick deposits between layers, of the compact 
and schistose sandstone, and also constitutes steep ridges seven 
or eight hundred feet high. Numerousvems and seams of quartz 
intersect the rock, as in the members of the talcose series. 

** The dip and strike of these layers are constantly changing, 
and show that there have been great displacements and contor* 
tions. The angle of dip is commonly between thirty and sixty 
cbgrees; yet it varies from thirty degrees to vertioality often 
within a distance of twenty yards* The layers are sometimes 
twisted around and folded ov^ on themselves. The general 
direction is north and south, though there are frequent oscilla- 
tions of forty-five degrees either side Along Destruction River 
the rock dipped sixty degrees to the southeast. A short dia* 
tance off the layers inclined sixty-five degrees to the northwest 
and north-northwest, varying firom this to verticality. Still 
lower down the stream^ the layers dipped from thirty-five to 
seventy degrees to the southeast and east-southeast, the smaller 
dip occurring along side of a fissure four or ten inches widei, 
which was filled with fragments of schistose rock; receding 
fi^m the fissure, the layers were curved, and the dip increased 
to seventy degrees in the course of thirty feet." 



THE END. 
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been a task assumed by Professor Telhake, o/ tixe Pennsylvania UniverBity,'a gentleman entirely 
eampeteht to waA aa mktoitakiiif ; and with a disposMoa to do ageDd work, he faasrappIMi 
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becoming, in^teed, a fbaiteenth mAmm. The anther has been exDeaOiaglylndwMfQs^Biid mtf 
ftprtOBirte in diKOveii&g aaid aslectiag lUtmrials, using ail thai Gemiany haa |nesema<,iiiMl imoHh' 
ing to evecy spedea of inibrmatioB of events eonnectod wMi the plan of tha woHi,aiiiOB the pil»- ' 
lieatkm of the thirteen vdmnes. He hasoontiiMed artidari fiiat wen uiimiiiiawi J in thafjwmrky 
aad added aew artsBlea upon spience» bjography, hiateiy, and geogiaphy, aa aa to tte th> piw i aat 
vataiae a aeoMSury appendage in oompieting Atota to the other. The publiiheia 4eaKV« tlw 
thanks of the readers of tha volame, fiarthe handanme |ype, aad cjwr iHita jppwr f Hi y have vaaft , 
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toiy. Biography, Statistics, Ac, Sec The eatirs work forms the cheapest aad Ipr6bid3y now fha 
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** The volumes teem with exciting incidents, abound in portraits, aketcbee and anecdotes, and are 
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than aix hundred paj^es, containing Volumes Four and Fire of tho V2mo,, 
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one, and the whole will form an elegant set of one of the most popular his- 
tories of the day. The publishers Jiave gone to much expense in pre- 
paring this from the revised and improved Condon edition, to meet the fre- 
quent inquiries for the ** Lives of the Queens of England,** in better stvle, 
larger type, and finer paper than has heretofore been accessible to readers 
in this country. Any volume of this editioil sold separately. 

A few copies still on hand of the Duodecimo Edition. Ten volumes are 
flow ready. Vol. I. — Contains Matilda of Flanders, Matilda of Scotland, 
Adelicia of Louvaine, Matilda of Boulosme, and Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
Price 50- cents, in fancy p'aper. Vol. II.— -Berengaria of Navarre, Isabella 
of Angoulemei Eleanor oi Provence, Eleanor of Castile, Mareuerite of 
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TILL THEIR ASSUMPTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

SBCOVD AMEBIOAN I}X>mGM, 
ENLARGED AND AMENDED, 

WITH A MEMOIR BY PRBSIDBNT atflNCY. 

■ m TWo LABGE octavo TOLUMES, ttTBLA CLOTB, • 
WITH ▲ PORTRAIT. 

This work haTing assvmed the poeHkm of a standard hiatory of this 
country, the pubtiaherB have been induced to issue an edition in smaller size 
and at a less cost, that its circuktien may ha oommenistirati&wifh its merits. 
It .is DQW ooQsidered as the most impaftial and trustworthy history thai has 
yet appeared. 

A few copies of the edition in four volumes, on extrii fine thick paper, 

price eight dollars, may still be had by gentlemen desirous of procuring a 

beautiral work for their libraries. 

"It is nnhrenally kninmi to Mteraqr men a«, in- ita omiiwl form, oo» of th« eailiert hhtories of 
tkto eovmtrx, ant carlaialgrom of tit* best OTW written bFftforeigBO*. fthMhoenooMrtaatljrwid 
cojmaAj used by every one who baa, since its rapeaoince, ondertaken the hist<W7 of this ooantir. 
In the couBse of the memoir prefixed to it, it is vindicated from tlie ospersioas cast on it by Mr. 
Bancroft, who, nevertheless, has derived from it a vast amount of the information and docamentanr 
aterial' of his ovni- arobitioos, able and extended work. It is issued in twovolomes, slid cannw 
" to find its way to eveiy liteaxy of any pretensions.— iVns York Courier mid Enqmrer, 

COOPER'S NAVAL HISTORY. 
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HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

BY J. FENIMORE COOPKR. 

THISD EDITIOir, WITH CORRfiCTIOirS ATTB ADDlTlOirS. 

Complete, two volanMa in <»e, neat extra clotht • . . . 

With a Portrait of tlH* Authori Two Maps, and Portraits of Paul SmKM% BMKsaiaaii, 
Dau, PasBu, Dac4Tim, PoaTsa, Psaar, Ami McDoboiibbw % 

WRAXALL'S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 
IflSTORICAL MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIMES. 

BY SIR N. W. WRAXALL. 

»NE NEAT TOLVMB, KXTBA CI.0¥R« 

This li^nNffk far vhieh, in oonaefaenos of too tmthfcl m jwlgaRu rs ofCMlMfeis H., the 
author was iD&ftrfacAtea and fined. Thnght hf tbU oqteileuBe, iui noceediac memoifs taa.sQ|»- 
yreese d ' ontil after his deatibu 

WRAXAUi'S P0.STHUMO,US MEMOIRS. 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES. 

BY SIR N.'^W. WRAXALL. 



IN ONE TOLUXEs SXTBA CLOTH. 

This worV ^smNbs Hath as«Ml and avnsiw.aiMaiiita af tte 
a^ieh rendered its posthumous publication 



wttk»dv. 
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LEA AND BLANCHARiyS FUBiaCATIOMS.- 

■ ■ ' P I I . 1 ■■ Mill I ■ . I i - — 

WALPQLE'ff lETjm ARO MIMOIRS. 

THE LETTBRS OF HORACB WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 

COHTAININO IfEABLT THBSS SUNDRBD LETTERS. 
MOW FIRST PUBLISHED RlOU THS ORIOINAI^ ANB FORHINO ilf ^DOftflU 

tOmD 8IRISB FROM n»TO IHT. ' 

In four htgp octavo Tolnmet, with a portrait of tho AutlKir. 

SBPPRE SSED LETTERS. 

THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALFOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 

TO SIR HORACE MANN, FROM 1760 TO 1785. 

VOW FIRST FUBLI8HBP FROM TBS ORiaZWAL M88. 

In two octavo volumesi to match the above. 

WALmI^i TEOR» THIRP. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE THIRb, 

BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
VOWFIB8T FUBLtSfiBD FROM ^HB OSXd^tVAX. M88. 

EDITED, WITH KOTES, 

BY SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT. 

Tlien IfmobK cdnpaf tiM fint tw«lf« jmam of tto vsigs oC Qootao lU, : m4 raDomnMnd 

tiMMntTcaeapeciaUy to thfi reader m this oQuntry, as oontai&ine ao account of the early troables 
«pbi Amf^V^ They form a «e<ittel to the ''Menious of Geoqie the Second/* by the same uaUast. 

BROWNIN G'S WU fiUEHOTS, 

HISTORY OF THE HUGOENOTS— A NEW EDmON, 

P.QKTIirUBD TO SBX V&BS£NT TIMB. 

-^ BY W. 8. BROWNING. 

In one . large octavo volmne, -extra chrth* 
* One eC the moet intersatiag wad valuable oontxibtttu»ii to modem hiMtarj"—6tmilemam*M Mofth 



" Not the leaat interatfiiif portion ef the work has reference to the violenoe and 

IMfiEBSOU'S LATE WAR. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND GREAT 

BRITAIN, DECLARED BY ACT OF CONGRESS, 

JUNE IB, 1812, AND CONCLUDED BY 

PEACE, FEBRUARY 15. 1815. 

BT OBilkaZiBS J. IKO-BRSOX.Z.. 

Ofliia «efiuna octavo of 516 pagea^ amhEacing the events of. 09OHU13* 

Beautifully ptintea, and done op in neat extra cloth. 

lllt8fl*S Gg UBT O F lOHOOM. 

MEMORANDA Of A RESIDENCE. Al MB GGDRI OF LONDON, 

COMPfilSXNO IMdDXHTS OFFICIAL AlfD PIRBCarAU PHOM im» TO WIS; 
^liciifijar^ jrgMWtATKilis oh tfti omttoa <ttrtMnM.'Ail^OTiQaitirtlE«n«bi«U.imnr, 

BETWKV .T9S IIIUTJBD fT4TS9 4RP QMUT BMTAIK. 

BT BZOHARB XV8B, 

Amqr lktoaordfaia]7*Mid Wnleter FleaipoleBUary tedto the thiiMll lialsa, kam iA7 to 1838^ 

In on^ Ibtfge aiidr besntnid: dciHcVO.'vtnttmtf , ^ztsrtf iiAiMn* 



'.k - l^th .>.-^.i 
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I/EA AND BLAirCBAftt^^S PtTBLICATIOKS. ; 

:NTEBaJHK^;RQWJE, 

BY B, G. NIBBUHR, 

'OMtt'JeirBTB.ZN TWO Z.ARaS C^OTAVO VOI»UMXia. 

Done up in extm^clifh; qr 4v« p«n», iNHiiBr, pfi«^ ^1.00 each. 



Inr only latoSHSeen prfi!^«d% Genhvay, 9.tJtSJSSSSs^St^9nA. tBt Stt iSBt of 8m«' com- 
imse Professor NiebuhrVEfletiires oir the farttor part of RontMi Histmy» so Iob; lost to the world. 

" It is OB unexpected stMle M pibittvito to Oie ^amipnfffI1tfi^**^imt is, to all earnest 
dents of aacieBt histoiy-<46 r»o«vcfr, as*«-ein the grav«, ueleeturte •ettrajus."— £ctedie 

'*ThA nvHd haa.90w 19 Niebnbr pyp mp^ji^Vlfm6iieL"—Edinbun^ Rariew^ Jem. 1844. 

■« iii^>»e olMe onir Vemarin ii|>on chi# JhiiannraHa worlt, £ work whidi, of vU'tlial havri fM»M^ 
in our ace, is the hast ^Ued to oncite men o| ieanung to inteUectoal Mtivi^y ; irom which the moat 
aooompltehed'Sclibmr may ^tbef Avsh stores nt klowledfm to which tha most aiqterianced politi- 
cian Bfiy MMrt Jfor Qteontical ai>d practical i u s iiua tietit Wd whieb iie>Mraan can rtail w itQiKht 
to be read, withoat feeling the fiemf anH ttioFS goMnlDS aeoffiiieiits of ms DottmnA kufittiSun 
enlirened and strengtbifled.'V.fiMMryA Bem«u, 

" It is since I saw yon that I have beea devoorins with the moat intense admiratioa the Uufd 
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. PRWESSOR RANEE'S HISTORICAL W(»KS. 
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THEIR CHURCH AND STAT£, IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURISS. 

.. .. A7v 3;*.£OP010t> BANKS. 
TKursLATSD twcM THiLAaT KBfxioir OF VKi votMAJT, St WAi^xft X. ifaalr. n«.t ■• A. 

In Iwo phrtc, pap^r, «t f 1410 ilacb, or on* laig* Tolttme, extra «li«ilu 

"A l)<iok extraordinary for its learning and imparttality, and for its Jnst and Iib«ral tiews of fhi 
times It describes. The best compliment that cafti be paid to Mr. Ranke, is, that each side has- 
aeensed him of partiality to its o pp on en t: the German nrotestants oomplaming that his work is 
written in too Catholic « «>itlt«r-niQ CaAhalicK dealariag^that genendly io^wrtial as ha is, it is 
clear to peroeiTO the Vxmmgt' ftnaeacjTitf tfaa|hisC^ry;f---J4n|pn.7^^. 

IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AND BEGINNING OF THE SEYENTEENmj 

BT iPROFESSaR ]:.£6i0c>i.i> KAKltt:.* 

TAAHSUkTSD FKOK T0k LAST SDrrfcAC W^fW$ aHlMiJQ ST/VTiLTIB K. SKU.T, XiQ. 

Copiplete i^ one part, paper, price 75 cents. • 

This work ww published by the aaUior in connexion with the "History of the Panm,^ andei^ 
the name o f SaWreigne and Nations of Sonthem Europe, in the Sixteenth nntl'SMHaAeMh Gafl- 
tnries." It may be used separately, or bound up with that work, for which purpoae two titles wtt- 
bafiMiBdtnit. ^^^^^^^/^^^ . % ^_^ ^_^ , 

BxsToav or vbb AisroaBKATioxf xxr cfflwiWAmr, 

PARTS Tinktr seooWiCajui raz^ift 'Vo*w ready. 

, ; T9A*surrK»'iriKMv TBS asoov* fDroQi^ n aai»aq aoniih 

^?f7' modern writers np^ejb sue* iscUilUieations for doing: justice to so great a auhiect as Lso- 
poid Ranke .--^IndefetignMe iw exertions, he rwela in the tori of ejcaminmg ardiites and state 
papers : honest in vorpoae, he s&apes ilis tHeoriea from eridence ; not like D'Anbtgne, wluise 
romance of the Rfiformation-sAk^sta ari Am ^a ta«iin(Mi't iiaRA<urut^«m<i »ivnniv Ranko never fixnls 



romance 
the statesman 



of the Reformation-seleets eridenea toatmpevt piBconcaiimd theory. 
smaa in the theologian, or the Mstorfaa la life pattiBU^-^A0iaumm. 




STU»tWsfOtf tflETfll^tJJ'iOrff^aiif AN. 

FROftf THE FRENCH OF IfiUMMB NECEER DE SAUSSURS. 
. . faiiimaa*llimaYol|M|e.ihnef papei FVitfs^&nte. " ' 

THE BDIKJATION OF MOTHERS; OR, CIVILfiaATiOK 0F 

U^^Vf-^D BY Wfi^If. , 
FEJOI^THE FRr««Ctt OJ I-AJMB KA^TXN.. ,^.,.. .,^ 



\ » 







• WSA. ^fJD BLANCHARP'S PUBUOATipNJ. 

«^— — ■^■p— «»^— I ■ — 1^— .^-^ — ^—»i ^— »— .^— ^^ ■■— i^p— ^»»^— ^.^^ »— ^^.— _^ 

SMJlJJi BO.OKS ON QR^.AT SU34BCTS. 

A sEaxs9 or txtorks 

wiocH nansiive 'his attention of tiue pubuc, pbok J19& vAfOEiT ^d 

• IIAPOSTANCB OF THGIK SnBJ£CTB» AND THE CONaSENBS» AND - 
8TISKQTH WITH WBtSa TfiST JOSS WATTIXMI 

Tbqr fcm sitott'iaaok Mriw; in fttpMr* or-Mi«mJ[y Ane up In tiuree MdtV<Amiie,«ktni doUi. 
TA£BE ABS ALBBADT PtTBLt84CBI>» 

Ht. 1*— PHBUOao'PHICAL THEORIES AND PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIENCE. 
. 3.*-0N THE CONNEXION BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY AND INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 
3.-0N MAJS'S FOWER OYER HBISELF, TO PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 
4.~AN INTRODUCTION TO PRAOTtCAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, WITH REFER* 

. -EHCEV TO THE WOBBi fiF.DAVT, BRANBE, LEQBIO, te. 
«r-A BRIEF VIEW OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY UP TO THE AGE OF PERICLES. 
e.^^R££K PHILOSOPHY FROM THE AGE OF SOCRATES TO THE COMING €9 

CHRIST. 
7.-CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 
8.— AN EXPOSITION OF VULGAR AND COMMON ERRORS, ADAPTED TO THE TBAH 

OF GRACE MDCCCXLV. 
t.— AN INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, WITH REFERENCES TO 
THE WORKS OF DB CANDOLLB, LINDLEY, dec. 

lO.-ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

Il.—CHRISTIAN SECTS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IZ—THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 

** We are f lad to find that Metsn. Lea dc BUuMdiaid prs repHntinf . tat a qoaiter of their ericinal 
prioe, this admirablA eeriee of little buoki^ .wbich Lave iusUj attracted so much attention in Great 
Britain."— GraAam'« Mtvaxuie, 

**The wiiten of tl^we thtoogtatflil treatjaet aJb not labaoiera for hire ; tbej are tnen who hare 
Iteod apwt fromtiie throng, and marked the movemente of the crowd, the tendendee of locietjb 
Ita dvila and its errors, and, meditating upon them, hare given their thoughts to the thottghtt'ttl/i-L 
LmdomCrUic. 

"A aeries of little Tolomes, whose worth is not at all to be estimated hf their size or prioe. Thej 
in writtian M Ihgland by sisholars (rf eminent ability, whote deaign is tb call the attantloKjdf the 
'public to TaxioQS important idpios, in a novel and accessible mode <rfpttbUcation.''>-iV. Y. MontiMg 

New*, .,..,,„,,.,s,s.ww^ 

MACKINTOSH'S DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS 

OF ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

♦ WITH A' FBSFAOB BY ♦ , 

THE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M. A. 
In one oeat Svo. vol., eitra cloth. 



OVEBLAMD JQURNEY ROUNB THE WQBLD,. 

BYSIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 

GOYEBNORrIN-CEU!f CfFTRE BUDSOl^S BAY 0OMPANY*S TERRITORIES. 

.In oiM veiypeat crown octavo Yolume, rich extra crimson cloth, or in two 



parts, paper, pnce 75 centa 

"A dH>t« valtiaUIe or instmdive work, or bn# mors'lUll of peiflbtt id^MMire anff lieroie enter* 
prise, we have never met with.''-%iMii Bulk 

^It fdMraads witttdbtalls of the deepest interest, p osssssa s all theehanns of anexoitinf lomaaoe, 
' tai fhxtaishes am fanmeftw mast of yaloable information."«- Jigtidner. 
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LEA AND BLANCHARiyS PUBLICATIONS. 



ONITEO STATES EXPLORIKfi EXPEBITlOIL 

THE NARRATIVE OF THE 

imiTED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

DURING TBB TEARS 18», *», *€•. 41, AND «4S. 

COXMA1I9B& OP TB« SXKDITIOH. KXO. 

PHIOB TWBKTY-PIVB DOLLARS. 

A New Eilition. in Five Medium Ottaro Tolmnes, neat Extra Clotli, particnFai'lyAHM 
«p witti referenee fen strength and eonfinired Oie: containinf Twkntt-Six Htm- 
»KB» Paocs of LeCter>pKai. INuetrated witli Mapa. and about Ttasn 
RvxMtBD Sruums Evsratxhos or Wood. 

PRZOE OHIaT T'Oro DOZ.Z.AR8 A VOXiirBii:. 



Thoo^ olierod at a price so low, this is the complete woric, containing all the letter-pcesa of fha 
tflitioa printed for CongTess, with some iraproremeDts sunvested in the ooiHae of pess&ag tbe woric 
again through the press. All of the wood-cut illtistrations are retained, and nearly sU the mape ; 
the laTge steel plates of the quarto edition being oniitted, and neat wood-cats safietitnted for fort]^> 
seven steel vignettes. It is priiAed <m fine paper, with large type, bwmS in verj neat extra dotii, 
ttd ftxmis a b^otiAil work, with its veiy aninanMH aadmipnvnata i 



The attention of persons forming libraries is especiallf directed to this work, aa prasanting tha 
Biyval and valoaUe msttar aocoouiutadbgr the Eapeditioa tea ebeap,eoovenient, and readaUa anin. 

SCHOOL and other PUBLIC UfiRAREES shoold net ha without it. aa embodying ttke-rssolta of 
tbs first Scientific Expedition conunissioned' by qur government to explore foreign regions. 

** Wa have- no hesitation in saying that ft is destined to stand among t&e most enduring monu- 
ments of oor national litemtors. Its contributions not only to every deparisnent of seienoB, bat 
•vaiy department of history, are immense ; and tbars is not an inteUigeat man in the anwawuty— 
no matter what may be his taste, or his oocupatitm, but will find something here to enlighten, to 



ANOTHER EDITION. 
PRICE TWENTY.FITE DOI.I.ARS. 

IN FIVE MAGNIFICENT IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES; 

WITH Air ATLAS OF LABGE AND EXTENDED MAPS. 

BSAUTIFyLLY DONE UP IN EXTRA CLOTH. 

Tkia tBoiy g^Mt and National Work is iiaued in m atyle of roperior mag nificeoct 
.»Bd bea^tF* eoataining gixty-fouc large and finished Line £n|[ravings, embracinf 
Scenerv, Portraits, Mannera, Cuatoma, £e., &e. Porty-seven'exquiaite Steel Vignettef, 
worked amonf the l«Uer*pKesa ; about Two Hundred and Fifty finely -executed Wood- 
cut Illostratioua, Fourteen large and amaU Mapa and Charts, and nearly Twenty-six 
B«ndred pages of Letiei^piesa. 

. - . »" ■ ■■ ^i j 

ALSO, A FEW COPIES STILL ON HAND. 

THE EDITION PRINTED POR CONGRESS, 

I^R(3E IMPERIAL QUARTO, STRONG EXTRA CLOTH. 
PRIOE SIXTY DOLLARS. 



JUST ISSUED 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILoloGY OF THE UNITED 
STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

DNSKR TBB OOHMAKD Of CBABIXS WILKES. ESQ,, Z7. StNAYT. 

BT HORATIO HAIia^ 

rmLOLooiar to thb Kxpsomoir. 

Ita one large itaperial octavo voltinie of nearly seven hundred poges. Vftth two Ifaps, pifated io 

mafeelithaGoiigreweapieaof iha^NanratiTe." 

^ke rat bmlaks, in betntifii) extra cloth, dose up with great strength, 

*•* This is the only edition printed, and but few are oSeved for sale. 

Tlie ramidnder of the aoientific wMks of the Eipedition are in a state oCiaiii laapBai. Ths 
volnme on Corab, by J. D. Dana, Esq., vrith an Atlas of Flateiv ^"^ ^ ahortty readiyt to bs fid* 
lowad by the others. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

DON QUIXOTE-IUUSTfiATED EDITION. 

KOW RBADV. 

ffOU GDIXOTE. DB LA MAH-CHA, 

HIOIIEL DE CEBVANTE'3 SAAVGDRA, 

• T OatAaiiXB JAKVlfl, EBIl. 

C4XDDU.7 BXnUO AND COBREtTTEtl. WITH A HEUOIK OF THE AUTUOH AND A 
NOTICK OP HIS WOBKS, 

WITH NITMEROCS ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY TON! JOHAMMOT. 
In two bMDtlAill^ prinM mlnrnM, erawn ocUvo, ricb tilra cdmion cl«tlL 



( thn.tk^luTiinljtaUiireaUieii'l 
I. Til* InulnUoD ii UiU br Jink, wl 
Hothui. It liu iBjoma tai IBB*!™ b 
fining Willi Uioil M Id &• liii»i<nlil« anttui of Toof Jo 

I II iilj ■ iMliI 0nmM ■[iMli iif ilii iiHiiil W 



LEA AND BLANCHARiyS PUBLICATIONS. 



PICCIOLA. 

XZ.Z.I78VttATED BDZTXOV. 

PiCCiOLA. THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA; 

OR, CAPTIVITT CAPTIVE. 
BT X. B.BAIJITIHE. 

A KKW XDITIOK, WITH TLLITSTft ATIOHS. 

daodedmo ?oI«ne, tv^e tfpe, «ii4 fee v«per; ptjee in 
SO eenta, or in keaatifol extra crinson doth. 

of 



fath their Iboitli editiOD of thBwork, wttk mi 

iMffcr was a book wludi Imtxmr iamrwti the oooipliieBt. U is one of gmtfy i 

FnleBdTiiBiiia,andw«beIiewJt*deitined to torpMB dial pofxriw wwk cf 8L 

laiilj. It iibrtter suited to the adfaBOad ideas of the 

Chans in wUehPkmlaadTiisMiaiidefiaieBt. SL Fisne^ wori derarsil to 

bold aCtadi on feudal prvjodioes; Saintjne's strikes deeper, and awils the secret infidefitf 

H the bene ef modem socirtT, m ita^tnogfaoid. A thoosand editinna of neciUm will not bn loo 




•ThiBknlitl]ogemofii8kfaid--nbenniaUeoneeit;heantifnlSh^anMdedflld Tbestyle 

of thii trmy < Jiai mm stsiy rwjnire no cri r i iJ B ni ; we wiu w^erjneiB the wiA that thoen 
lelyenwvfcsaf iSetion&r their iateDectnal food, nonr alwaja iidd thoasaannninlanKnMpa 
[beantifttlinnMnlasFlecioia.'*~Na»r«riJBestaa. ' " 

TheiNf«aenledilianiBgoCiq»mbeanlifiiI atyle, with inosintians^ and nflaelsaredft npon Ihn 
We reeoaunend to those of oar readoa who woe not fiirtonate cao^^ to aaeet with 
e years ago, when it was firattnariated. and ibraaeaaon all the rage, to loee no tiasn 
it n ew r a u d to those who nad it then, bot do not posy a^o|if , to embrace the op- 



** A new editiim of this ezgoiaite stoiy has recently been itaoed by Messrs. Lea dc Hanchazd, 
enAeWirtied and ilfost ra ted in the meat elegant manner. We nnderrtand that the woik 
l*eteiy oot offprint, aad a new edition wigthen be w elc u nieiL 1^ contains a dshnMU I 
the anthir, ginng a painf ol inaigbt into the peiaonal histoiy of the chaiactas who 6a 

The moat channins work wa hafo read Av maniy a d^."- 



LOVER'S EORY O'MORE. 



BY SAMUBJL LOVER. 

Anewandciie^e£tion,withinastmtaonsbythe Aothor. Prion only 25 cents. 

Atoo, a beautiful edition in royal 12ino., price 50 eentc, to match the feUoiniif. 

''A truly InA, natioaal, and charaeteiirtie stay.*— Xandte Xsbmrv Gesiita. 

*lfr. Lover has here pfodoead his bsst week of fiction. whidi>iUsm^owlH«hsifA»fatah. 
riattrhrt with whidi tiie hierary worid teems are fcnotten. Theintefeat wetadmhitlRytiiBd 
ndventors of Rory is never once saflered to abate. We wehxwBtflnm with highdeU^^aQd 
part fitom him with r^ireC—Zondon Ask 



lOVBR'S IRISH 8T0KIB8. 



KBoawns 

In 



Liril 8TOBZB8 OW KBBZiAiril] 

BY SAMUCL LOVE&. 

libnuL fidnme^ flBa^Mper, extra neth^ 
With UhiCratioM %v. the Author. 



LOVER'S SONOS AND BALLADS, 

nrCLXTDINO THOSE OF THB "IRiaH EVENINGS." 

In one neat 12mo. Tolome, price 25 cents. 

OR THE MfiMOntS OF A STATESMAN AND SOLDIER. 

BY THS RSY. 6 SOB OS CROLY, 
*- Aitfhor of ^Stlattiiel,* •Angsi of the WorB," ft& 
9» one oetaTo vofaiaM, paper, priee fifty eenti. 




BIOGRAPHY AND POETICAL REMAINS 

0t TBI I.ATX 

AY WASHINGTON IKYlHO. 

A NEW EDITION, AETKED. 

PQETICAL REMAINS 

OF TBI tATB 



AND lUUNOSD BY HER MOTHER, WITH A BKMUUFHY BY 
MISS SEDOWICJL 
▲ VBW BDITIOir, BSTItID 



SELECTIONS FROM THE 

WRITINGS OP MRS. MARGARET M. DAVIDSON, 

ram Mom* or vocmmxu, Aim mabsabr. 
WITH A PREFACE BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
The abore three works are done np to mateh im a neat daodeoimo fonn, tuMOf pBpei^ priee BiRf 
ontieaQki w iBembrndoC^ 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

WITH ILLDSTHATIVE POETRY; TO WHIOH ARE NOW A^ED THB 
CAIfENOAR OF FLOWERS^ AND TBE DIAL OF FtOWBRa 

■BVBRTB AKBBICAB, FBOK TSB MINTK LOKDON EBITIOB. 

Revised by the Editor of the '<Forget-Me-Not." 
|b «BB veqr Beat Iflno. valiuiie» extza orimson cloth, gilt. With ox colored Flatea. 



CAMPfrELL'S'POETICAL WCRKS, 

THB ONLY OOMPLETE AMERICAN EDITION, 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY IRVING, AND AN 
ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS BY JEFFREY. 

% eat b6ilitlMcfoWBoetBTOTolmiw,extrB cloth, er calf gai: withaFMtraitaadURatae. 

KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

BDITED BY THB BIGHT REV. BISHOP DOANE. 

Ifiaiatore EditioB, in 32nio., extra doth, with mamiiiated Title. 

BEUGIOMEDICl, AND ITS SEQUEL, CHRISTIAN MORALS, 

BY SIR THOMAS BROWNE, KT., 

WITH RESEHBLANT PASSAGES FROH COWPSB'S TASK. 

In oae neBt ISoio. voluoie. 

HEMANS'S COfflPlETE POETICAL WORKS, 

* ■ 

Uf SBYEir y<M»OXSS, BOTAL 12]|0., PAPSE OB, QfcOTH. 

RiGE.RS'S POEMS, 

' ILti1»8¥RATSX>, 
IK OKS DIPBRLLL OCTAVO VOLUMB, EXTRA CLOTH OB WRfiS CAl^. 



I 



DICKENS'S WORKS. 

zona SDZTXOV8 avi> frzoss. 



CHEAPEST EDITION IN NINE PARTS PAPER, 

AS FOLLOWS: 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 1 hrge toL 8to., paper, ptiee 50 
OLIYER TWIST, 1 toL 8to., paper, priee 95 cents. 
SKETCHES OF EYERT-DAT-LIFB, 1 toL 8to., paper, priee 37i cents. 
NICHOLAS NICRUSBT, 1 laise^oL Sro., paper, price 50 cents. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 1 toL Bwo., paper, with nvny Gnts, 

price 50 cents. 
BARNABT RUDGE, 1 toL 8to., with many CaU, price 50 center 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 1 toL 8vo., with pistes, price 50 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES.— Tns Ca&ol, Tsb Chdos, Thb Cuckr on 
Tns HKAmTH, and Ths Battlb or LirE— together with Pictvxss wmom 
Italt, 1 ToL 8to., |Hice 97^ cents. 

DOMBET AND SON. Parti., to be compleCed in Two Psrts, price 95 



ALSO, 

A UNIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION OP 

DICKENS'S NOVELS AND TALES, 

IV THRBB X.AROB TOLUMBS. 



THS KOlTBUt ABn> TATiTBS OF Cff ABTilW IHUKKWBy 

(B O Z,) 
Is Ttoee Utgt siSI WastiM Ottavo TiiIsmi ■. daae mp is Rma CSolk, 

COXTAIHIHO AXOCT TWSBTT-TWO ■UBnnUI AKO TOTT LAASX nOVTBU 



FSICE FOR THS WBOCj;QiaY THIEB OOUABS AHD SEmnT-nTS CENTS. 

therMmoOer tf a price ao low tli^ ft iSSd eavBaafl a vcty 

U ' ' ' ' " ' ' ' ' ' 

•Mi 
TkisEdibaa 
F«Mirtk Vaimam* m tte 

ttetwacfc,tke'*Ch 




Aiao^ m suTvcv nBOBssiT hxtsts^td with 

ONE* HUNDRED AND THTRTT-FOUR PLATES, AND ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY WOOD-CUTS. 






KOW PtTBLISHnrG, 

BOMBBT ASB SOW. 



In twenty 




LBA AND BLANCHARiyS P0BUCATI0N8. 



SELECT WORKS OF nElJ)INO AND SMOLLETT, 

Prialai la a mm tni vuilbim Mjrle, to oMieli tte chea^ «UtioM of DickMM'o Worlu. 

SELECT WOAKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT, 

VriTH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 

BT SIR WAI.TIfiR SCOTT. 

THIS XDITIOV COXTUHS: 
THX ADYENTDRES OF RODERICK RANDOIi. Prioa twaatj-Are i 
THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGROIE PICKUL Pripe flfty cmta. 
THS XZPEDinON OF HUMHIREY CLINKER. MntwmtHlfv 
THE ADVENTURES OF FSRDWAIYD COUNT FATRML Prioa twvntj-flw onte. 
THE ADTSMTURIS OF SIR LAVMCELOT OREAYES, THE HISTORY AMD ADVSNTDRB 
OF AN ATOK, AND SELECT FQESCS. Fllee twwtj-fifvomti. 

Or, tke wlwte done ap in one very larye ocUvo volanie, extra doth. 

SELECT WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 

WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 

BY SIR WALTER SGOTT, 

AND AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE AND GENIUS, 

BT ARTHUR K.URPHT, ESQ. 
THIS BDITIOJI OOHTAIVS: 
TCnf JONES, OR THE HISTCKT OF A FOUNDUNO. FtftMflftroiBli; 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, AND HIS FRIEND MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS. 

Price fifty MBti. 
ikMEUA. Prioa tw«ity-4if« enata. 
TBE UFE OF JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 



Or, the whole in one Inife oet«TO ▼olome, extra cloth. 

COOPER'S N OVELS AND TALES. 

A trNZFOBK S9ZTZON, 

IN TWENTY-THREE LARGE DUODECIMO VOLUMES, 

WELL BOUND IN SHEEP GILT. 
Fonning a beautiful series, each volume comprehending a noveL 

_ • 

JLImBO, a OHZSAP B9XTXOX, 

IN FORTY-SIX VOLUMES, DUODECIMO 

DONS UP IN NEAT FAFEU COVERS. 

Price only twenty*flve centa a Tolurae, each work in two volamea. Any novel 

■eM Mparate.' 

COXPRISINOt 

THE SPY— THE WATERWnt»-HEIl>ENMAUER--PRBCAUTrON— HDMEWARD BOUND 
-HOME AS POUND-THE LAST OF THE MOHfCANS-THB HEADOClN-THE TWO 
ADMIRALS-THE PIONEERS— THE PILOT— LIONEL LINCOLN— THE PATHFINDER— 
THE WISH-TON-WISH— MERCEDES OP CASTIL&-THE MONIKINS-THE BRAVO— 
THE DEEBSLAYE R— TH E PRAIRIE— TH E RE D ROVER— WIN O AND WING— WYAN- 
VCrtE, OR THE HUTTED KNOLL; AND THE TRAVELING BACHELOR. 

AXSO9 NBD MTERS ; OR, A LIFE BEFORE THE BIAST9 

In one I8010. volvme. Price twenty-five oenti. 

AXiSOy qOOFBR'S SBA TAXiBS, 

In air neat ^olumee, royal IteOb, extra clotlL- 

€0O9BB98 ZiBATBCBB STOOXZlf O TAZiBS^ 

In five neat volamee, royal ISmo., extra cloth. 
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•POPULAR fedlENCa. 



• PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCTENCE IN EARNEST, 

BmjUQ AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, BY THE 
AID OF THE POPULAR TOYS AND 
SPORTS OF YOUTH. 

fiOOC TRS StXTK UTO (»&KATLT IXPBOTED LONDON EDITION. 

f 

In oii« rerf ntmi royal ISmo, volume, with nearly one hundred illuatrationf on wood. 

Vine extra crimaon cloth. 



, L>a k. Blanchari hf j i iili m a beantifnl meaner, a hen d wome book, callad * Phil<a<>- 
phf ia Sport, made Soience in EanMSt' Tha is an admirable attempt ta iUmtrate the flmt inria- 
CjvAes of Natural Fhiloetphy, by the aid of the popobur toys and sports of youth. Useful -iuforma- 
' tion is coawed in an ei^, naoefial. yet dJKmiad bmuumt, and rendered easy to the simplest andar- 
standing. Toe book is an aomirable one, and must meet with onifenal fkymtt/'^^N. T. Stmmg 
Mirror, _ 

ENDLE88 AMUSEMENT. 

JUSTT ISSUED, 

. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT, 

JL eoLLBerioN op 
NBARLY FOUR HUNDRED ENTERTAINING EXPERIMENTS 

IN VARIOUS branche;s of science, 

INCLUDXNa 
uiOQVSnCS, AIUTUIISTIC, CBSMIBTRT, BLBGTRIOrrY. HYDRAC^LKS. H7im08TATICS, 
lUONEnSU, 1£ECHANICS, OPTICS, WONDERS OF THE AIR PUMP, ALL THE 
POPULAR TRICKS AND CHANGES OF THE CARDS, &c„ &a 

TO WnCH 'M AOftEDj • 

A aa'9IPI«£TB SYSTEM OF PYROTBCKXflT, 

OR THE ART OF MAKING HRE- WORKS : 

rVJt VHOLB 80 CLSARLT EXPLAINED AS TO BB WITBIN RSACS 

OF TH£ MOST X.UUZED CAPACITY. 

WITH IIiLTySTRATlOirS. 

FROIC THE SEVENTH .LONDON EDITIO^. 

Ia Q>e oeat ibyal IBina volume, Ane extro crinwon cloth* - - ■ • 

This work has long supplied instmetke- amusement to the rising eeneretiotts hi Ei^and, and 
wUl donbtless be hailed with pleasure by thosw oftMs eoimtry^who like (and what boy does not) 
the marreUeai tiioiCB '^ 

inwleiy. 



IHd eroalent alfisidM'iy^ the magic of sdenoe and 



CHEMISTRY OF THE FOiiR SEASflN«, 

M>1IIH«, SVMBfER, AVTinifN, AND WINTEK. 

▲N XS9A7, RBJNCIPAXLY CONQERNiNQ NATURAL* J>II£NOM£NA» AtttilTTINO OF 
ItrtiaaPRBTATiDN BY CBSMlCAt SCIOfOB, AND ILLUSfttATING 

FASSAGEa OF 8GR1PTUREL 

BY THOMAS aRIFFITHS, 
fWffMMB W tmmnmrm tb> mxdical eoixttes orsr. bastroijomswv robpitai, na 

Id one iMie foyal 13mo« volome, with jaany Wood-Guta, extra doth. 

ofthe9atn:alMiiMie«i. XThemieal 

ids and^the rain, the heat aodr the 

And those who have hitherto re> 

_ __ remarloAley aad>'oSeh aHMOt^ m- 

opon reading the Chemistry of the * Four Seasons,' and be prepared to 

Cp^ioeiYed in a happy spiri^andAvritten with taste and 
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oyer society, ud henoe we hope thi^ the ptwent one may be extensively lead."— Tw Western 
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^£A AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIOlffl. 

PQP ULAB SCIE NCE, 

KIRBY AND SPENCFS ENTOMOLOGY, FOR POPULAR USE. 
Air ziTTaoDvoTzoir to^bw vbxo^o^Ti 

OK, "EIMENTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS: COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT 

OP NOIIOUS AND USEFUL INSECTS, OF THEIR MFTAMORPHOSES, ^DOD, 

STRATAGEMS. HABTTATJOMS, SOGlETiES, MOTIONS, ^fOISES, 

liYBERNATlON, INSTINCT, Ac., Ac 

"Wltli PlAteflf Plain, or Colored* 

BT WXZiLIAM KIBB7,M.A.»i'.9,9.»A9¥9 WILLIAM 8FBI|S(IB, ESQ., F.R.8. 

raOlI THS SIXTH LONDON EDITIOir, WHICH WAS COKftECTED AND CONSCDXR^kUiT Uri4S0|EP. , 

In one large octavo volume, extra cloth. 

** We have be«n greatlj interested in ranning over the pages of this treatise. Tben vt scaicolx; in 
the wide ranee of natnnl science, a more interesting or instructive study than that of inMets, or 
one than is cuoolatsd to excite more cariosity or wonder. 

** The popolar fona of letters is adopted bj the authors in imparting a knowledge of tiie saljecL 
which ranoers the woifc peculiariy fitted for our district school hhraries, whidi are open to all ajras 
awl dMses."— iiiml'* Merchimtt^ Maoasuie. ^ 

A N ft TsirsTA^iro^ 

jusrr ](8BU£a 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. OR, PIOTUBESQUE SKETCHES OF CREATION. 

BY p, T. ANgTED, M^A.., FJI.S., P.^^., &c. 

rRopBsaoK or aaoMeT xir xina's qoLLBea, lomdom. 

hn one very neat volume, &w extn^oth, with abent One fimdrsd and FCtty IlMatlafiatai. 

The object of this work is to present to the general reader the chief results of Getdogical invasti- 
aation in a simple and comprehensive manner. Tk» author has av^ded an minttte details of geo- 
bgical formations and particular observations, and has endeavoured as for as poesihle to present 
striking views of the wonderful results of the science, divested of its mere technicalities. The 
work is|Rit«piBahand8oinaflMuuwr,withttanMXoa8illiutta!9kx»,and forms a neia volume iNrtta 
centre table. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

WITH niSTRUGTIQNS FOR THE OnALITATITB AI^AL^IS OF kMrAIA- 
BY. JOSHUA TRIMMBR, F.a.8.. 

With two Hundred and Twelve Wood-Cuts, a handsome octavo volume, bound in AmbosMd doth. 

This b a systematic mtroduction to Mineralogy, and Geology, admirably calculated to instruct 
the student m those sciences. The organic remains of tiie various fonnataona are well illuatntad 
by numerous figures, which are diawn with great aoeuraey. ' 

NEW anTcHpTetIISIe^^ 

NOW READY. , 



BEBDZOAXi SeV^«, ., 

OB, A DESCBIPTIQ N pF ALL Tip: MORE OfEORTANT PLANTS USED IN M^DICINIL 
AND OF THEtR PROPERTIES, USES AND MODES OF ADMINISTRATION. 

. Ha ona Java ootevo volania. With ahaot thaea hundred and fifty Qluatratkwon 7^^*^ < 

A POPUwiilRiAiTSE^^ 

FUBLISUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
POPOLAR INSTRUCTION; WITH NDMEROUS WOOD-CUTS. 

BY IXr. B..OABFENTEB, 

ta one volume, 12mo., extn doth. 

A TREATISE ON COMPAR^^ 

BY W. B. CABPENTEE. 

REVISED AND MUCH IMPROVED BY THE AUTHOR. WITH BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 

(New preparing.) 

OArnvBiTTBa's AuriiaLJLiM phtszosesQCiv, 

yqrn j^ibovt THRE^rmjNDitia) woop-cyrs, ' 
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LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

H UM AN H EALTH: 

OK, THB nrLHENCE OF ATK06PHERS AKD LOCALHT. CRA17GS 07 AIR ARD 

CLIMATK SEASONS. FQODk CLOTHINft, BATHING. MINERAL SPRINOS» 

JEXESCISK, SL££P, CO&PORBAL AND MENTAL FUBr 

KJITS, &c, dec., ON HHikLTUT MAN, 

coKSTinrriNG ei^bments of hygiene. 

vr moBUEnr DoirausoH, af.B^tBo.,te. 

In out octavo voIubm. 

*^* PenoDi in the pamut of health, as well as those who desire to retain 
it, weald do well to examine this work. The author states the work haa 
been prepared * * to enable the general reader to understand the nature of 
the actions of Tarioos influences on koman health,' and assist him in adopt- 
ing such means as may tend to its preservation: hence the author has 
avoided introducing technicalities, except where they appeared to him indis- 
pensable." 

KEHABKS ON THEj^INFLUENCE OP MENTAL EXCITEMENT, 

AND MENTAL CULTIVATION UPON HEALTH.. 



A. BRXOBAM, M.0. 

Tbird edition ; one Yolame, ISmo. 

A TREATISE ON 

OOBHBy HUMIOMBy THB DZ8BA8S8 OF TBB 

Atm THE GENBRAL MANAQEM^lTr OF THE FBET. 

BY LEWIS DURLACHER, 
svaasos ohiropodist to ths dvaax. 

In one daodecimo volume, cloth. 
BBZDOaiXrATBB TRBATZ8B8. 

The whole complete in 7 toIs. Bra, various bindings, 

ROGSTV ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, in 2 vols., with many onti. 

KIRBY ON THE HISTORY, HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS, 1 roL, with plates. 

PBOUT ON CHEMISTRY— CHALMERS ON THE MORAL CONDITION OF MAN-WHEWELL 
ON ASTRONOMY— BELL ON THE HAND— KIDD ON THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OP 
MAN, 2 TolumeB. « 

BUCKLANBV 6E0I/>0T, 2 yob., with ntuneroos plates and maps. 

ftoget, Buckland, and Kirby are sold separate. 

THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

N$0£SSARY, IN AU) OF. MEDICAL TREATMENT^ H)R THE CURE 0t DISEASED . 

BY A. T. THOMSeir, M.D.,ftc;&c. 

Flrat AmBiicABt Amu tbe Second Lcmdon Edition. Edited by R. E. GfttpmB* M. D. 
Ib one lOfal ISmo. volnme, ^xtra cloth, with cuts. 

** There is no intarftreaee with the dutiee of the medical attendant, bat sonnd, 8BBs3>le, and 
clear advice what to 60, and how to act sa as to meet uj^breseen emeiigeaoies, and oo«perate 
with profassiozial skilL*— Xifenaqr £Mse((e. > — 

THE MriLWRIGHT AND MILLER'S GUIDE. 

BY OLIVER EVANS. 

TBJ6 TWJBLFTH EDITION, 

WITH ADDITIONS AMD OORRECTIONS, BY THE PROFESSOR OP MECHA* 
NICS IN THB FRANKLm INS TIT U T E OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

AND A DBSCRIFTION OF AN IMPROVED MERCHANT VLOVR lULU 

'WITH XStftlVIirOB. 

BT O. ft O. EYAirS, ElTGIirEERS. 
This is a practical W4w](t «ii4 ^uis had a varr ezteaded aala. 
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LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



JOHNSOH AND LAKDRETH ON FRUIT, KITCHEH, 

AND FLO WER GA RDENING, 

A jyiQTIONAHY QF^AIOPXRN GABDBNIKGi 

BT aSO^GIB WIj;.I.XAK JQHVSOlir, KSQ. 

Author of th« '^FrinetplM of £natiealGaidenuiff/'**ThB Gardener*! A1miiiwr,*Ao, 

IKTSD, WITH MiniEEOVS ADDITIONS, BT DAVID LASTDRETH, OF FHILADtiCFHtl. 

in one laxge Tojrel doodedmo Tolanae, extra clotlvof nearljr Six Handled and Flftr 

dml)ieodnttlMdn«ea* - 

ThkedMon has been fteatly altered frotti the originaL Manj airtipleeontttle interaet to Ameit- 
eana have been cnrtailea or wholly omitted, and much new matter, wUJ) wunennvi iUostrotiaQi, 
added, especially with respect to the Tarietles of fraif which experience hasvhown to be pecnljarlj 
adiwted to our climate. Still, the editor admits that he has only followed in the path ao admiraMy 
nanied out by Mr. Johnson, to wh<Hn the chief merit of the work belongs. It has been an object 
with the editor and publishers to increase its popular character, thereby adiu)tinf it to the laner 
class of horticuftural readers in this country, and they trust it wiU proye. wtet thiy hare dMJRu it 
to be, an £neycIopiMia of Gatdenltag. if not of Rural Aflaiit, ao 6^ensea aild atl4di iirai aa to 
be within readi of nearly all whom those catgects interest. 

" This is a useful compendium of -all Out des oriatien of jnlbnnatien which b Taluable to tiie 
modem gardener. It quotes laiigely from the best standard authors, journals, and transactions of 
societies ; and the labours of the American editor have ^tted it fw the United States, by judicioas 
additimis and omissions. The Volume is abundantly illustrated with figures in the text, embracing 
a judidous selection of thoee Tarieties of frnita which espeneaoo has raown to be well suited to the 
United States.— <S!(U»nait'« JoumaL 

** Tlila ie the- most yalvaUe woric we have efer sees on the siribgeet of cudamf ; vaiimtvauiwt 
taste who ran deroite even a quarter of an acre to horticulture ought to be wnlrirat ft.' IbdAAu-' 
dies who merely cultivate flqwera wUkbu-doont will find this booic an exi(i(Bj^[itUiad,ponvenient 
cquaaellor. It contains one hundred and*bighty wood-cut iUustraUoDs, whidi give a distinct idea 

I well-bound, and 
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THE COBIPLETE FiaRlST. 
A BEAirirAis OT GARDE xrzxro, 

CONTAINING PRACTKJAL INSTRftCmON FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF GHEl^OUigS 

PLANTS, A]>fD FOR THE CULTIVATION' OF THE SHRUBBERY-^THE FLOWER. 

GARDEN, AND THE LAWN— WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THOSE PLANTS 

AND TREES HOST WORTHY OF CILtURX IN EACH 

DEPARTMENT 

"WITH ADDZTXOHS AHO AXaSNOBaSNTfa 

ADAPTED TO TEE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
l9.aM Ma4U T<d9me. I'lrice ndy Twanfy-five Cento. 

THE COMPLETE KITC HEN A ND FRUIT GAaOENEfl, 

,Ami>BVT JUANUAL Of* KITCHEN GAB.nmJ»Gi,. 

AND THE GULT(7BB- OF FSUITB, 

CONTAimNO PAMTUAR DIRECTIONS FOR THE MOST APHtOVED PRAOTJCB Of S&OH 
. DEPARIMBNT, DESCRIPTtONS OF BlANY VALUABLE FRUITS, AND A 
CALENDAR OF WORK TO BE P^FO@f£D EACH 
MONTH IN IHE YEAR. 

XfiM WHOLE ADATISD 70 THE QldMATE-OF TfS UHIT^D; tEUTE^ 
' ' In one imaUvblume, paper. Price only TwehCy-five Centii. ' 

i;jUSn>RETB>S BUBAttJUaaXSTSB AVD AXaVANAO, FOa 1848, 

WITH NUMESOHS ILLVSTItATI^NS. 



STILL 09 HAND, ^ 

A FEW COPIES OF fBE BEGXSTER FOR 1847, 

WITH OVER. ONE HUNDRED WOQD-CU^^ 

Th» woric has 150 large 12nio. pages, double QoIoQins. Though published anntudly, and eontitii- 
faig an almanac the pdittipti paMof fStub riMtter fa of l^bmmMt utility t6 tiia hSkusaltiuiat and 
fumer. 



LEA AND BliANCHARC'S FUBLICATIONS. 



YOUATT AND SKINNEB'S 

STANDARD WORK ON TH€ HORSf . 



THE HORSE. 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

A HBW XSITION, WITH HOUXaoVS ILLV8TBATI0KS. 

TMSTSSE WITH ▲ 

.ClSXBBAZi BZ8TORY OF TBB BORSSs 

A BHHBTATIOV 0« 

THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORS£| 

HOW TRAINKD JLKBJOCXSTED. 

AN. ACCOUNT OF HIS REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES 5 

Am 



BT J. 8. SKINNER, 

PoitJiMkr^Mnl, and Bditov of th» Twf JtegMer. 

This edition of Yotiatt's well-known and standard work on the Manaee- 
ment, Diseases, and Treatment of the Horse, has already obtained such a 
wide circnlation- throughout the country, that the Publishers need say no- 
thin^f to attract to it the attention and confidence of all who keep Horses or 
are mtereated in their improremenl. 

«In introdadiic thii rmr BMt a^ittM.of YtmMfk mfiUornvfa book, «a 'Tho Hoiw,' to our 
rB<idaani,.iti»not Mcawiiy,oroaif w»h>atiiao,to-»yM^<Mii<rtooo«»*>o><fc»mof itiiwrth; It 
hw hoen hi^Uj qwkca 0^ by tiMw moat msM» of ^pneiatmB ili mutnta, waA itt wppmnaM 
iiflerthopokioiii«^oftb«<Sgdetyfe thoDUftMfoBof UMMSMiwl«ag8,*wi^ Lord BnmgbMn 
at ito head, aObrdi a foV cWMiBtf fw ila bigb flbiuv^ ThoboofciBAv«7«abnblaoiis,aiid«a 
ondone tba reooiniMndatioii of the editor, that eFeiy man who owns the 'halrof a hdCM^* jharid' 
hare it at hii elbow, to bO-oansoltedltke a ftmilr phyaieiaa, 'far mihgatiny the diaoidera, and pio- 
: the lift of the OMMt faitenatinf and naeful of all domMtjp animals.' **— Anmr'i 



"Thk odebntad woik ha* been MsqMely iferiaed, and miloh of itahnoat antiralj r»-wiittaB 
bf ita able author, who, fimn bemflr a pra ctical ya t e ihia rygntgeon, and withal a great lorer and 
ezoellent jodga of the «iinal, is pAHieUarly waU ttii4i(|4d tb write' th^liihtoir of t^ nobleot of 
qiiadrweda. MeoKn. Lea and Blandmrdof Htiladelphia hwra r^mbliahed the .above wiprfc,omittiaf 
a Ibw (tf'the fint pages, and have sapplied their plaoe with matter quite as valoable, and peihaps 
mora iBfeansUDg to the le^erjn this oom^; itbeingnearlr lQ04)ffBB«fa9aiMralhistoqrof Am 
hoTM, a disseitalioa on ttm Amerioaa trattiog hotae, how trafoed and JoOltefSd, an aoooant of his 
remaikaUe performances, and an essajr on the Ass and Mole, bj J, S. Shhmor, Biq.|^As8istaat Post- 
master-General, and late editor «f ^e Turf Aegistar and American "hctmeif. Mn Skinner is one 
of onr mostpleaillaf 4nil8K% and hs» been ftmiliar with tin sttKfaot MT-the hoiW from cJiildhood, 
andweneednetaddthatheharJKqoatedhimaalf weHefthetask. Hf also takee up the import- 
ant subject, to the Americip;trc^er, «f tM M*, ttdth^lQile, Thi()ie Seats at length and com 
The Phjladelpfaia ediition of.tlia Hoiaa i$% haadsosm octmibt with numenms wood-cata."— 
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LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



YOUATT ON THE PIG. 



TBB Tiai 

A TREATISE ON THE BREEDS, MANAGEMENT, FSEPING, 

AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF SWINE, 

WITH Dixscnoirs fos SALTura porx, aud cuRiira bacok aud Baks. 

« BT WILItlAlt TOUATi; V.S. 

AoUior of •'TlM Hone," " The Dor," "Ctttl*,** " Sheep." &&, Ae. 

ILLUnmATXO WCTH KHOBATUrOI DBikWH VBOH UR IT WXLUAM HABTBT. 

T.1^ y,^ K.^.«»^ flnntlefiiBan — lwii»i biiIib iiMitht nrin anif pumr wren prinn fffl wiBti 

This work, on a ml^^oomperattvely negleeted, mwt pvofe of mvcli oae to tumnUtBKpBeUBf 
in this ooQttiy.wiien the P^r ii an wunal of mora inportaaoe than elaewhera. No woik bm 
hitherto ^>peued treatiag fallj of the Tanoos hreeds of swine, their diseafts and eon, bteeding-, 
fhttening, &&, and the praparationof baeoo, salt poit, hana. &o., while the name of t|ke aathor of 
"The Hane," *'The Cattle Doctor,** &c, is soffieient authority for all he mf stiOe. To remdw ife 
man ■upimadii t»ftoae whom it pai(|oiiIai4flBteraeli^ the pahUthars havs piapited eopies ia 
neat illastrated paper ooVent, suitable for transmissioa by aiail; and which will be sent throo|^ 
the poat^iffioe on the noaipt of fifty conti^ ftM < 



CLATER AND YOUATT'S CATTLE DOCTOR. 



EVERT MAN HIS OWN CATTIE DOCTOE: 

OONTAININO THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS AND TEEATMENT OF ALL 
DISEASES INCIDENT TO OXEN, SHEEP AND SWINE; 
AJVD A SKETCH OF THB • • 

ANATOHT AND PHYSIOLOGY OF NEAT CATTLE, 

BT TRANOIS OLATER. 

SmTUk, KBTISKD ATO ALIIOfT KE'W KI TTI U I , BT 

WILLIAM YOUATT, AUTHOR OP "THE HOKSE.** 

WITH NUHKROUS ADDITIONS, 

EMBKACIKG AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF OXEN AND THE OfPROTEIIENT IN THX 

BREED OF SHEEP, 
BY J. 8. 8KZNXER. 

WITH NUMEROUS CUTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ia one ]9mo. votume, «lotb< 

"Asftstitle W(NddiBaport,iti»anK»tf«hud]le woric, and should be in (he hands of every Ame- 
xiean temer ; and we feel pvood ia saylnf, that the value of Ae woric has been greatly enhanc^ 
by the ODotiibntions of Mr. SkimMr. Clater and Youatt are names treasured by the fhimiflgooin' 
maa i ties of Eaispa as hoossho M guds ; nor does that of Skimiar ^Osan^ tv ba iosi esteemed hi 



CLATER'S FARRIER. 



EVERY MAN HIS OWN PARRIIIt: 

CONTAININO THB CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND MOST APPROVED METHODS OP CDRK 

OP THE DISEASES OP HORSES. 

»T rmAKOZS OX.ATBE, 

/ Author of " Ereiy Man his own Cattle DocUv," 

AND HIS SON, JOHN CLATER. 

nSST AMERICAN FROM THE TWENTY-EIGHTH IX>ND01i EWTKIN. « 

WITH BOTBB AMD ABBITlOlia, 

Bv J. 8. sxzKif am. 

In OBfl ISitto. f olaoM, docli. 
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hSUi AND BLANCHAJtirS PUBLICATIONS. 



. HAWIER ARO P ORTER ON SH0OTIR6. 

IN 8TJUJCTION8 TO YOUMG 8FOBTSMEN 

/ IN AIA THAT RELATES TO GUNS AND SHOOTINCk 

BT X.ZCX7T. OOZ.. P. BA^tTKSR. 

WMOm THS SffLAIOKD A.in> UTBOVXD NIirTH LONPOK EDZTIOV. 

TO WHICR IS ADDED T^IE HUNTING AND SHOOTING OF NORTIt AMERICA. WTIH 
WCSIFIIOKS OjrANlMALS AND BIRD& CAREFULLY COLLAIVO ' ; 

FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

BT "Vir* T. PORTtilR, BSQ. 

■moa Of IBB V. T. ■raor of thb toom. 
la 006 laite eettiFO ?oKibmp, rich extra eiouv, with rnHBernm nfattrttioaA 

* Ban ia a teak, aJwnd^MMk. or rather a t«ct-bopk— ooo that oonlaiM tba wfaola rootiiio ot Ihtt 
■denoe. It la the Phmer, tha Leziooa, and tha Hamer. Everything i» here, firom the minateet 
portion of a gun-lotdc, to a dead Buflhla The aportsman who reada Uua book onderatandinglr, niajr 
paai an ezaimiiatioB. He will know the adenoe, and maj ciTe adrioe to others Erery apoitmiaii, 
•ad apoitamen an pkoli/tal, ahoold own thia work, it monld be a "vade maonm." He ahoim 
be ezandned on tta eontenta, and estimated by his abilities to anawwr. We have not been withoat 
treatiaea on the ait, bnt hitherto they have not deaoended into all the mhintia of equipmenta and 
qoaliitoatkma to ptootA to tha completion. This woA anppliea defldanctaa, and oompletaa Om 
•portanuuB'a libraiy."— IT 8. GateUe. 

** No man in the oonntry that we wot of is ao well calenlated as onr Mend of the ' Spirit* tar the 
task he haa undertaken, and the remit of hia MNwn haa fieen thai ha haa turned out a woik whidi 
ahoold be in the handa « awerjr man in the land who owns a doobla-banelled gun.**— ^. O. Pioavvm, 

"A volame aplendidly printed and boanL and eaabriliahed with nameroua baantiAil engraTfiua, 
whkAwin 4"JSi i£t"r««*<«>PMdryo a p w t wii aa^ w j l fc ia a <t,wMe tg 

, And in na pacea a fund of ouriooa and naefhl mformation.*'— JBdlawn# WJag. 



geneiil nadet wul flno In na pafea a fund of ouriooa and oaefhl mformatioi 

TBB DOG, . 

BT WILLIAM YOUATT, 

Author of * The Horse,'* dec. 
WITH KT7MEROU8 AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BDITBD BT E. f. LSWIS, M.D. to. to. 
^ la one beautifuHjr printed rohime, crown eetavn. 

LIST OF PLATES. % 

Bead' of Bloodhoond— Andent Orerhounda— The Thibet Dog'— The Dinao, or New Holland Dog^ 
The Daniah or Dalmatian Dor— The Hare Indian Dog— The Grerhonnd— The Gredan Greyhound 
—Blenheims and Cockers— Hie Water Spaniel— The Poodle— The Alpine Spaniel or Bemardine 
- Dog— The Newfoundland Dog— Tlie Eaqulmaux Dog^The English Sheep Dog^-The Sootdi Sheep 
Dog— The Beaii^e— The Harrier— The Foxhound— Plan of Goodwood Kennel— The Southern 
Hoand— The Setter— The Pointer— The Boll Dog— The MaattfT- The TBrrier-Skeleton of tha 
Dog— Teeth of the Dog at aevan difiar^t a|es. l 

" Mr. YoQaU*!a wmk ialntahmhla' to tfie atodoit of eannn hiatorf ; It ia full of entertaining and 
instmotiTe matter fiir tiw general reader. To the sportsman it conmienda itaelf by the laige amount 
of QSeAd inftmaafion in nferenoe to his peculiar purildla wUfch it embodiea— mfiarlnaUon wIMch 
he cannot find ebewhere in ao convmaant and BoeeaaB>le a fera^ and wtth so leliabla an antlMaitr 
to entitle a to hia OBwideratJon. Tha modeatprafafoa which Dr. Lewie haa aadn to the American 
-edition of this work'acarcely doea jnatioe to the additiooal value he haa imparted to it; and the 
anbUshers are entitled to great credit for tiw handsome manner in which vbaj hsfe got tt iqi.^'- 

THtJi BPOR 98 BK AIT'S XiSBKABBr, 

OR HINTS ON HUNTERS, HUNTING. HOUNDS, SHOOTING, GAME, DOGS, GUNS, 

FISHING, coursing; Ac, <ka ^^ 

BT XOHN MILLS, ESQ.. 

Autkor of 'The Old Eogfiah Gentleman," &c. 

In oae well printed royal duodeciaio volotne, eztia elbtlk 

0VAB¥^VAuFjui^^ 

OR SPECTACUSS FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

BT BABRT HIEOVEB. 

Ia one very neat duodecimo volome, extra elolli. 

* "These Ure^ aketchea anawer to thdr title TeiVweU. Whererer Nimrod ia welcome, then 
diould b^ cordial greeting for Har^ Hieoret^ fBa oook ia a very clever one, and Cnftaina maqy 
inatmctiTe hinta, as well m mnch light-hearted reading. "-<-£R8Miiicr. 



TXB BOa £LVD THB SPOBTBBSAXr, 

iBRACING THE USES, B RgfcD TWG; TRAIWINQ, DISEASES JETC.^F DOGS, A 
ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GAME, WITH. THUR HABITa 
AlaO| ELiato to SbootorOf ^vttb -rurlMia vtoAil RoelpoOf dtCf 

BY J. 8. SKZNaiEB. 
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FaANGATEUr* ne BEBB FaHttH BBQKfRY. 

THS MODBRH OOOHT, 

W£LL FOR TaS LARQEST ESTABL&HirENTS AS IDA TUBUSB 

OP FBIVAT£ FAMOAES. 

BY CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 

Fapaorth^eeMbMtod OMmbm, and BUe llaitre D'Hotd mi OuerOMk Ikrlitr M H ^ c Aj Uib Qm«. 

In one Isrye octavo volume, extra doth, with nnnMoaue illuetrations. 

"11 SKwan to be the book of booJca on cookery, beinf anoBt eeanpreheniive traetiM on thnt eit 
praeervlim and oonervetiTe. ^ Tli« woi^mbv<«m, tew* tem end eleauMelMei t«)«m, 1447 
recipes for cookinx dxnies and desserts, with naoterons ulostrations ; also quls of |hre and diree- 
tfene for dinaeie fot everj mooth in the year, far oani|Maies of rfz penmw to twen^-eigMt.--%t 

"The ladles who read onr Uagaxme, win thank ns fin- calling attention to this peat work on the 
noble scienoe of cooking, in whioli everybody, 
FrancatelU is the Plato, the Shakspeare, or 

Place, for his perfonaanoe beara the same _ 

C^l^te does to Daboll's Anthmetio. It is a Iar|[e octavo, profusely iUastrated. aait contains evej-f- 
tung on the philoeophy of makhigdhmerB, suppers, etc., that is worth knowing.'^Qratow*^ JMsgeTwr. 

MISS AC TON^S COOKERY, 
xommir ooojOBocr nr aziZi its vmjkxrmBmB^ 

K£DUC£D TO A SYSTEM OF EASY PRACTICK FOR THE CSE OF PRIVATE FAMlLtBS. 
IN A SERIBS OF niACTICAL RECEIPTS, A 14* OP WUICH-ARE GIVEN 
' WiTO THE MOST MINUTO ElACrNEaB.^ 

WBTH VVMMioVH WOOD-CXTT tLLXXSTKAaSIOirS. 

TO WHICH Id XDDED, A TABLE OP WEIGHTS Alft MEABURE& 
ran WHOIA KKTI8KD AKD rxKrARXD rpB AMCTioiy BovaiKnranfi . 
B7 MBS. SAHAJS J. HAtB. 
From the.Second I^ondon Edition. la one largo 12mo. volttoie. 
" Misi Qiza Acton may congratulate herself on having eqnipoaed a woric of great utility, and one 





less extravagance which good cooks have been wont to imagine the best evidence may can give of 
akiU in their iirofoiaiott.*'— XoimIoii Mommg Fott. 

THE CO MPLET E COOK. 

. PLAIN AND PRACTICAL BIRECTI0N8 FOE COOKING AND EQlfBIKIEPm 

vnm UPWARDS of sever huhdred r^eipts. 




Mddingap Qxkm», Gravies, 68fiii8hes,4Ee..iSBB.,sBid with fsnecrt 
Directions for making Wmes. 

WITH ADDITIONS AJfD ALTER AllOlr ft. 

BT J. M. SAIfPERSOlf^ 4^ 

or xas rwAwnuw Houaa. 
.•< JPtOne email volnmeypeper. Fiioe only T«rMM7*Avo Gtfita ; 

PLAIN AMD PIlAClnOAL DtSBOTIONS 

FOE MAKINiJ CONFECmONAET AND PASTRY, AND' FOR BAKlNO. 

V7OTH TTF'WARDS OF 3PIVE HUHDRED REOEIPTS, 

Conairtii 




■araidnAea, Cempotes. ^read Tmut, An 



» Has, Ac, dec 
WITH ADPITIONS AND ALTEXATIOITS. 

BT FABgi|rsonr, 

raAQcfCAii OQRVECTEonnu 4HxKrifirr tfrnnvr. 
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LBA AND BLANCHARD'S fUB LI CATIONS 

SCHOQIi.BOORS'. 
SCHMLTI TtRQ) fi«liPT'S CU9:Si$4t ^ftlES. 

COfflUlEI^TAfi^n DE BEL^O QALLICQ. , 
wrni AH wxBODvcnoK. nans, uiv a oeooiuphicii. index nr endluh, 
uao^ A MAVror o^ui^ akq iuaistbative Bnak^visag. 
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tins Uta IbllowlDf Utmi- 
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~ ~ h lh(rt«It,MplMiilD«1UU* b OwMwDl 

lUjlratv* 4nrnTlnfi,— accampuit- 
[ ttfl ttatoFB of Ihe toaaliim Bad 

- ■ ■- - 'auwl S^W» to 



* Th* nmtii.. wliinft will > *!iml! > 
«iidi« Itoinn m nmtlw mint •uihbi ■ 

Mfin'.i!j^btifl»,S^£i»lttlEtliiJ «Tiiia< 

rtom amoii^ Uw leitiiiioaiili (rbich Uu pabllihan bare reHlrsd, (he/ ippcnl lbs 
IMIovlivuitlwwibULbad^lii otU>« K<W* t>M l>«ej> Cullr in)! |up««fftl>i;;rMVi«l 

„_*^^ c«fr>ii.swsiW.,e»i|t,Jm.as.iB(T. 

ObIKo Wsn baJK pin i< Mimia und 
•JWJJ-jj-J^JPjtoj. 

,as ■ ■" "" " '" 



■ plcii^rK Co Uie on, luka RouiHoiwin i 
tHiSi>n U will, I IK Vanttdo^ atHMad 1 



no iMffiilr Id 




..p, yiifiaH ftiABcijia cARMiH J,, 

NOW R^ADY. 



LEA. AKD BLANCBAKUrS PimUCATIORa, 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 
IlirS lilTIRAL FinOSITFIT. 



AH 



BT GOLDnrC BIR1>. X^Bl, 
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AilOTTS PITSICS. 



«SirSlLAIk ABB MSBICAL. 

9QIL CSOTXK&kLUSK,. lar FLAC^^ 



A. VmW m»ITIM, BT XmAAC 
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EOKKTAir CKKSraY, nHMEIIQIL UB HUOfUL 

BT GEORGE FOWXES, Pm. H, 



IT 



TTKKmOVS t&^VSTBA.TXOVS 




»K««S» AXSKICASr SBITI1 
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^MEVSTCrS tPTICS. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 



« 

New editions of the following works, br A. Bolmax, fonning, in eon 
lefltJM wifk *' Bolam*M laeyMc," a oonif Ic 



BOLMAft'8 FRENCH SERIES. 

« 

rke, br A. Bolmax, fc 
, ^ - - . _ _ . oonifleit «eme liif the «ev|i8iti^ of 

tne Frencn language. 

A 8£I«BCTION OF ONE RtlNDRED PERRIN'S FABLER- 

ACCOMPANIED BT A KBF, 

Coatainiiif the text, a Itleral and Arte traatfatloB. arraBfed In nicb a raaaoer af to 

point out tbe diiference between tiie Frendi aod SngUeh Idiom, Ac, in 1 vol., Bbm. 

^ A COUiEGTIOlf OF COUrfOQlTIAIf mRASBB, 

ON EVBBT TOPIC NBCE88ART TO HAINTAIN OONTBIBATION, 

Arranged under difierent lieade, with nunaerouf renarke on the peculiar pronunciation 
and neee of Tarioai worde ; the whole to diipoeed as eonsiderablT to facilitate ilia 
^ ^"'' ' of a correct ptoounciation of tlie Frencta, ia 1 yoI^ Umow 



JLEB AVElfTURES DE TBLBMAQUE PAR FElfEtON, 

In 1 vol., Itmow, MeMnpaniod hj a Key to the §nk eight boolca, la ] vol., ffeno., ton* 

lilee, the text, a literal and ftea tranelation, intended ae a ae^nai 
Eitlier volume eold leparately. 



tatoinff. like the^FaU 
to the Falilei. 



Ai:.I< THE FRENCH VERBS, 

Both regular and irregular, in a small volume. 

NOW BEABr. 



« PRINCIPLES OF PHVSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 

BYJ. MULLER, 

Profenor of Fhyaaci at the Uaivenitf of FTiebav* 
nxranuTsa wm sx4ai.T nra amnntcD axu nrrr noBAviKaa oa wooik un two 

OOLORXO rLATBSb 

In one octavo volume. 

This Edition is improved by the addition of varioni Articles, and win he ihvsd ia 
every respect brought up to the time of publication. 

"The Phyaos of MoUer is a woric, snperi^ complete, naiqqat the greatest wint kassra toi Encw 
Ush Science coaU not haye been better supplied. The work is of surpas&pf interest. The vaus 
of this oontribation to the sdentifie reoords of this eonntry mstr be daljr eSQmeted br the Act, tinit 
theoostof thaorigiiaidm«iiiBssa«eas<«viiB«s alone Jmb edbbeedMl the snia n# IMWW " limnt, 
March, 1847. 

BUTIER^S AHGIE hTIiIj^ 

OW AMTOZBirV •BIMIBA.VMVe 

BY SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., 

lart* Lord Bishop of lilohllwld, 
ORB oofioumaa MAffs, Am a ooicn^nra 



OR. 



. BUTi€fl'S:^N.GIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

O^BOORJkPBXA 0Z.JkS8i;0Aj 

T^ APPLICATION OF ANCIENT OEOORAPaYTOVHE^CLABBIOi, 

BT BAMITEL BITTLER, D.D., r.B.». 

REV1S2D BT HIS SON. 

nrra AMamcAH, fbom thb last lohdoh mneir, 

WITH QI7SSTiaN3 ON TITE-MAPS, BY JOHN FROST. 

In one dnodedmafvAhaM^ Mrtf- h a md j to aoatch the Atlaa. 
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LEA AND BLAKCHARD'S BUai^lGATIONB. 

80 H0QL BQO ^S. 
W4H Tf 'S UNIVffl^AL mZlM Y. 

Li^TStT PUBLISflSD, 

BZtBXairTS OF VirZVB&BAZi HZtVtOtYy 

ON A NEW AND SYSTEM ATIO PLAN; 

T&EEAIUJEBT TIMGa TO TUB T&BATV OP VIENN:a ; TO WHICff tS ADOBD A 
SUlOfAKT or THE LEADING EVENTS SINCE THAT PERIOD, FOR THE 
USB OF schools AND FRITATE STUDENTS,' 

BT B. WBZTC, B.A^ 

WITH ADDITIONS AND QUE4BTION8, 

BT J OBIT S. BABT, A.M., 
Priiudpal of tlM fhiladdpUa fficl^ Schmd, and Profcaor (rf Mbnd ^ 

« In one Tflunie, large doodedino, neatly bof nd with Maroon Baclok 

• ' Thk work is- tifanetd on a new plan, wkich in bolioTed to eotnkintf tile 
•«4rftiiiagM of those 'wttnerW in use. It is tfMded into tht^e parte, oorre- 
spondinff with Ancient, Middle, and Modern History ; which parts are again 
Btibdiyided into ceatfiries, eo-that the various events are presented in the 
order of time, whife it is so arranged that the annals of each country can be 
read consecutively, thus combiningthe advantages of both the plans hitherto 
pursued in works of this kind. To guide the researches of the student, 
there will be found Bumeroue syDoptieal tables, with remarks and sketches 
of literature, anticmities, and-tBaBQeiSt nt the great chronological epochs. 

The additions of the American editor have been principally confined to 
the chapters on the history of this pountir. The series of questions by him 
will b0 munii of use to those who prefer tliat system. of instructloA.HF'or 
those who do not, the publishers have bad an edition prepared without the 
questions. 

This work has already passed through several editions, and has been 

inttd^ced into' many of the higher Schools and Academies throughout the 

country. From among numerous recommendations which they have re- 

ceived, the publishers annex the following from the Deputy Superintendent 

'of Codinbh 8(%ools for N«(w York : 



state of New Toik. 
JSbtm^t Otf. 140, IBta. 



Seeratarr^ Office, } 

■mC of CdmminiSBkoolii i 

Mthn. X» 4 BInMdmdi 

Qgatkmmi^X. hatra onimlBed tlM eopsr of "WMM^ Uirfmnal Hiateiy,* educh yon 

oblisiaf at to aend me, and cheerfolly and folly concur in theoommendaticMaa of its valoe, aa aoooi- 

prabeBaive and enlig^qpd ^wrpjr otAie AjiiBieDt>pd Modem World whicWmanj of the moat com- 

peleat Jndgea have, ^ L NTo^ifi, aIrei4y:t)9tafvmcl'«poq. it, . S flppeiis |o ne to he admirably 

adapted to the porpoaea of oar poblio acfaoale $• ond-l-enheaif atmgly approve of ita introduction into 

TAy i%ii)^tfBlj^y«ttrtt«lfene«nhnt, 

• • . SAMUEL S. RANDALL, 

OffliAr Aqwrm<0id0U OoHUMoa Sbftoeb. 

Ibt MMMot IM SMermHMfta'f^an' 



■ ¥E'R8C^^t u's jis-ffli^HMiiv '- • 

VX 0IE. .JOHN W, W. fifiBSC«ffiM>.'F. R. &„)fca 
wrrk noMBoim PiiAm ahd wooixiirTB. ' 
A NEW EQQIONf WITH A PREFACE A^ID A SERIBB Of QUESTIDINS, 
-- ■'• ' BY'A.'OrWAftCBBw ^ 



MSMMV^ 



liBA. AND BLANOHARD'S PUBLI0ATIOM8. 



LAW BOOKS. 



HtLUAltD ON REAL fSTATE. 



NOW READY. 



[OAK ZULW or BE AZ. PaOPS&T7. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED^ AND ENLARGED. 

BT FRANCIS HILLIARD, 

la two large octavo votumef, beaatiAiIIjr printed, and boand in best law sheep. 

This book is designed as a substitute for Crutse*8 Digest, occupying the 
same ffrotrnd-in American law which that work has long covered in the 
Snglisa law. It embraces all that portion of the English Law of Real 
BatttM which has any applicability in this country ; and at the same time it 
anbodies the statutory fnrovisions and adjudged cases of all the States upon 
the same sobjeet ; thereby constituting a complete elementar)r treatise for 
Ansarictti etud^nts aad plactitioners. The i^lan of the work is such as to 
render it equally valuable in all the States, embracing, as it does, the pecu- 
liar modifications of the law alike in Massachusetts «nd Missouri, New 
YoBK and Mississippi. -In 4bis edition, the atatuies and deoisions subse- 
quent to the former one, 4vfalch are. very numerous f have all been incorpo- 
rated, thus making it one-third larger than the original work, and bringing 
the.viaw.^ the^law upoathe subject treated quite^aown tothepieseQl tome. 
The book is recommended in the highest terms by distinguished jurbt's of 
different States, «» will be seen'by the subjoined extraots. 

* The mefk before ns snppliee this deBiaeuer in a bichly 8atJeftctor7 oanner. Ik it bejrond all 
vaeatioQ the best woik of the kind that we now hare, and althongh we donbt whether this or aiqr 
'plUv uttk win be Mieiy tosapplant Crulse<k Digest, we^donot hesitate to saar^thet o^ Che ti^, 
this is the more yaluable to the American lawyer. We oongratalate the aath<^ upon the suoeeisr 
fbl accomplishment of the arduous task he nndeitook, in redocing the Test bodjr of the Americ^ 
Law of Real Propertj to * portable size/ and we do not doubt that his laboun will be dulj appre- 
ciated bj the praAssion.''— Xow Reporter^ Aug., ISiO. 



Judge StoiT sajrs :— ^ I think the work a very Taluable addition ,to our 
Mtentora. RenbraoesiOltUftt'ffa^of MiOralSe'S^fg^ 
yen. But its hii^r value iirthat it,^wsents d| a eondse, but clear and 
of American Law en the same vabiect, 1 kwm no wofk ttol iw 
We^UMftrttuMv^fOL*' ^TIm weadsi'js, that the 
IMS into so comlensed a teit,nt 



stock of jnridied 
to AmeriBan law- 
form, the sntaslanoe 

teJB^ as gteafea 



fivr't)vs>*av ibvr yaan 
the fsneiml opnuon of the 



Chancellor Kent says of the work (Cgmmeateriest ToL-il^ i% 63^ note, fith edition) :>^ It is a work 
efsrsat laboor and intiiaaio yalo^." 

Han. Rota Ohonte «9«i!-«'*4fr. HiOiaidli'wwk Ips 
thmk that Mr. Jnstioe Story and Ch^ineUaivHeat 
Bar.* • . •• 

FkvftsBo^ Oreealeef says >"'* X had already fonnd the fint edition a Tsiy ocATenlent book ^xefo- 
xence, and do not doubt, from the appearance of the second, that it Is greatly improved.** 

Professor J. B. Tovmsend, ef Yale (SeDete, says ^- 

•«I hare been acquainted for sereral years with the first editioa of Ifr. llUliard'a Treatise, and 
have foiMei i^verf Ihvonrahb 6^<m oTid 1 Kavt npidaiibl tto MSoild ed|tHi>iU«B9»und even 
moieValualMthnatheflMSndldiaUbehaiiqrtolMoauneridiCUlni^rl^ I 

knowHf no other work's^ the <siblsSHfmi'B<S»,i» ^iK M H i i lM > ia ^ a >i an watt adapted to the 

state of the lanf.'|n4hia«QmNr^ 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

1 



LAW BOOK'S. 



. AITDISOir on CONTRACTS. 

TBJBATISB Om TBip ZiATIir OT OOITTBAOTS JUm 



RZOBTS AXn> IiTABTIiTTUBS 



ooirrBJLOTUn 



BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister «t Lkw. 
In (Mt vobiiiie, occvrv^ btti4*Qii^ hoani in liw 1116611. 

In this treatise upon the most oomrtantly and freauently administered 
branch of law, the author has collected, arranged and aeveloped in an intel- 
ligible and popular form, the rules and principles of the Law of Contracts, 
and has supported, illustrated or ezempUfied them by references to nearly 
four thousand adjudged cases. It comprises the Bights and Liabilitiee of 
Seller and Purchaser ; Landlord and Tenant ; Letter >«nd Hirer of Chattels ; 
Borrower and Lender ; Workman and Employer ; M«eter» Servant and Ap- 

Srentice; Principal, Agent and Surety; Husbend and Wifis; Pertnen; 
oint Stock Companies ; Corporations ; Trustees ; Provisional Committte- 
men; Shipowners; Shipmasters; Innkeepers; Carrisn; Ii^Bts; LoiMt- 
tics, &c. 

WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



BXiBMBlTTS OT ZBrVBAXTATZOXrAZi 

BY HENRY WHEATON, LL.D^ 

Minister of the United States at the Conit of Rnasia, Ac 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
In OB6 laifs and beaalifikl octavo volunM of 650 pages, extra sloth, sr flee law 

■ • 

''Mr. Wheaton*t work b indispensable to erery diplomatist, statesman and lawyer, and neceasaiy 
indeed to aU pnblio men. To ereiy philosophic and liberal mind, the s^octjr most be an attnctnpe 
tnd in the hands of oar antbor it is a delightful one.**— JVor<& iC^^ 



HILL ON TRUSTEES. 



' A FlULmCAL TEMTISB ON THE LAW REMTING TO TRUSTEES, 

THSm POWERS. DUTIES, ^IVILEGES AND LIABlLITIEa 
BT JAMBS BILL, BSQ., 
Of ttia Imier Tenpla, Banister at Law. 
^ XD1TK9 BT FRANCIS X TRO^BAT, 

Of flw Thfladelpliift Bto. 
In ona larfe oetaTo volame, beat law dieep, raised bands. 

" *Ihi6 .^itor befs leate to iterate ttie obserration nade bj the autirar that the wmk is intended 
principally for the instruction and guidance of trustees. That single ftatwe very moeh enhancea 
tts practical value." 

ON THE PRINCIPLES Df CRIMINAL LAW. 

la OM IfOviow «o)iuMi» papsr, piice 85«tnia. 
BEINO PiJlT 10^ OP ''SHALL BOOKS ON GREAT Smmom* 



±i 



LEA Altt> BLANCRASt>'8 PtBLICATIONS. 

LAW BOOKS. 



IHS EQUITABLE IHRISDICnON OF THI! COURT Of CHANCEUt, 

ITS RISE, PROGRESS AND FINAL ESTABLISHM£^T. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED. WITH A VISW TO THE ELUGUUTION OF THE MAIN SUB- 
JECT. A CONCISE ACOOUNTOr^TiffiB LEADING DOCTJUNES OF THE COMMON 
LAW. AND OF THE ^BSE OF FROCEDURS IN THE COURTS OF COM- 
MON LAW, WTTH I^ARD IX) CIVIL RIGITO; WTTO AN ATTEMPT 
TO TRA^ THEM TO THEIR SOURCES; AND IN WHICH 
THE TARIOU8 ALTERATIONS Ma6e BY TH£ 
LEGISLATURE DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
DAY ARE NOTICEa 

BT OEOROE SPEHOS, ESQ., 
Ostt or liw IbSeaty^ CoiteeL 

IN TWO OCTATO TOIiUMIS. 

Yoiane i, anbadnc Um Priiifeiplait if now mdr . VoliinM 0. is niridlf pivpflrinr tad will 
■ppearWanf fii 1818. It » bMMl apoa th* work or Mr. Maddock, bmught down to tbo pmont 
tune, and wnhrnninf to mnch at the praotioe aa oooaael an called on to ndviae upon. 



OONTAOIINO EXPLANATIONS OF SUCH TECHNICAL TERMS AND PHRASES AS OCCim 

JH. THE WORKS OF LEGAL AUTHORS, IN THE raACTICE OP THE OOORTSL 

AND IN THE PARUAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS OFTmHOOSE OP LORDS 

AND COMMONS TO WHICH IS ADDED. AN OUTLINE OF AN 

ACTION AT LAW AND OF A SUIT IN EQUITY. 

B7 BEVRT JAMES HOZ.TKOUSE, ESQ^ 

Of tiM Imer Tem|te« Speoial Pleader. 

IDqrSD EEOM TJIE.SSCOVD AJKD .EKI.AKGEn LONDON SDITIOIT^ 

. WITH l^UMEROUS ADDITIONS, 
BT HEBRT^FSHZNaTOB, 

' Of fiM Philadelphia Bar. 

la one large volame, royal ISmo., of about 500 pages, doable columns, handsomel/ 

bound in law aheeii. 

* This is a poasideidAe ipnravemfat npgn the iboner editioaB.1ii^ir boand wfth the nsaal law 
biadins, and The general execntfon sdmiraDle— 4he paper ezcsellent, and the printing dear and 
beantifaL Ita pecoliar fHefidiMaa, howmreVf oonatsis in the Talttid>le additiana above referred to, 
being intelligible and well devised definitions of such phrases and technicalities as are peculiar to 
the practice in the Coarts of thv Q90Bt«v-~Wj|tla,tiiare|bre, we recommend it eapectallr to the 
■tudents of Uiw, aa a safe guide throoni the intricacies of their studTirit will nevertheless be Ibnnd 
a valuaUe aoqaisttioa to the library of the practitioner himself'*— Aier. Oazelte, 

"This work is intendsd fafterfcr the general atndeBt,thanasa snbatftvte for nany abridgnMBti, 
digests, and dictionariM in use bv the professional man. Its object principally is to impress accn- 
nSelf and distfaictly upon the mind she meaning of me technical terms of the law. and as such 
can hardly fiul to be generaliv useful There js nsueh eurioue tnOnnatkMt to be fyauA in it la tfe3 
gard to the pecnUaritiea (d toe •potent Saxon law. The additions of the American edition give 



UMarassed vuoe to the work, and 



much ne eora cy and care.****i Ysi i ii <Bi Bji ia fyuf JourmaL 



%^>tfa«^«^«i^*'^^^«^ 



TAYXiom^B aKBii>so£LZi_jrv&i0»ftV]>aaroB. 

B.P1IA€|WAI< TREATISE Off MEBICAZi JUBl^f BUDKiefii 

' BY ALFRED S. TAYLOR, 
Leeturer dh Meffieal Jniispradenoe and CtumMif at Gny'b Hospftal, Londoa. 

With-iimnMRnwrJiolw wd AdibioMi md ABliiraMti.4o AaMnean Xaw, 

BY A. «, aiLlFFi^TH. M.a 
In one volume, octavo, neat law sheej^ 



IB OBB BBAT OOTTATO TOtVMB. 

~ A HSW WOaX, HOW XKiJ>T. 

OUTLINES OF A COURSE CT LBCTtrRBB ON itEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

nrom mAUb ootato to&vbs. -> 



•^BB 



5S 




ULWBDOEa 
• E AST^S RE PO RT8/ > 

RBPORT8 OF OASBS 

ADJUDGED AND DETERMINED IN THE <;OtiRT 

OF KING'S BENCH. 

WITH TABLES OF THE NAMES OF THE CASES AND PJUNCfPAL MATTERS. 

87 EDIXTARD B'TBE EAST, SSQ., 

Of tli0 Inner Temple, Berriater at Law. 

BDITBD, WITH HOIIES AND BSXI^^CXS, 

BY V. M, WBASTOKtESQ., 

Of ilft FUlfedB]|>]iia Bats 

In eight large royal oetftTo Tohxines, boond in best Itfw sbeep, mived band* itl dtmbte 
titles. Price, to sabscribera, oaly tit^enty-five dolltrs. 

In this edition of Eagt, the sixteen Tolnmes of the former edition hare 
been corapresaed info ei^^r^we voLimei' i& ohe tltrouafliouft--but nothing 
Ins been omitted ; the entire work will be foand, with the notes of Mr. 
Wharton added to those of Mr. Day. The great reduction of price, (from 
$72, the price of the last edition, to $25, the subscription pric»> of this,) 
together with the improvement in aj^aronce, will, it is trusted, procure for 
it a ready Bi^e. ^ -.<:::' 

A NEW WORK ON COURTS-MARTtAL. 



■»■ V 



A TREATISE ON AMERICAN MILITARY lAW, 

AHD THS 

PRACTICE OF COlTRTS-KARTIAIi) 

WITB SUOOBSTKXfS FOR TRISR mPROVEICBItT. 
B7 JOBXr 0*BRIEH, 

■ ■ USKTVirAlfT ViriTED STA-TES ASTILLEftT. 

In one octavo volume, extra cloih, or low skeaFh 

** This wtnt stands relattTely to American UiUtary Law in the sane posUoa that Mackstom^ 
Cdomentaries stand to GonuBcm l»mJ*-^ U. & QattU»* 

■CAJif^lU^S LORD CHAtiaEii^gS, .- 

MVM t* Wffi Lord OHANCELLOftfi AM>'«fi»5BWI K» 
THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND^ . 

tnOM t«t BKR&XMF VIXBS TO TSB RBtC^ OV KUrCr^OMOMI I*., 

BY JOHJ^ LORb CAMPBELL. A:M,^F.R.S.E. 

B^IRST gBRZK«9 

. in lines* «sair4e(praoiaTOr«lnfBSB,«Ktm'tio(k, ' ^ 

BRiNGqyg y^ yoiqc to.t hb tibcb py j^gsa a, jpay issuep. - 

PRE?ARIirO, 
SKOOB9 ftRAlBS, 

fia ibo^ vokon^ to maitph, 

coNnaaBOTMiK JMfss iL TO oioain ir. 
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